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“LIDS RA DURE. 


THE SWING: A LOVER’S DIALOGUE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


“1 Love my Love in the days of Spring, 
With her I'll go a-garlanding, 
A-garlanding in the merry May, 

Laughing and singing all the day. 

We roam the woods, we trace the streams, 
Our waking thoughts are bright as dreams ; 
No bee on the blossom, no lark in the sky, 
Is happier than my love and L” 





I love to swing in the garden-bowers, 
Under the branches all alone ;— 

I’ve heard your speeches, full of flowers, 
Till I am weary of the hours— 

So, prithee, babbler, get you gone. 

Can you not leave me to myself? 

I want to swing and not to woo ; 

T’ve had no rest, since first betrothed, 
I’ve been a listener to you. 


“T’ll love my Love in the Summer-time, 
Our years shall ripen to their prime ; 

We’ I sit in the shade a little more, 
Beneath the elm-trees at our door ; 

We'll watch the joy our children run, 
We'll give the world our benison ; 

No bird in its nest on the tree-tops high 
Shall be more blithe than my Love and L.” 


’Tis very well. You talk :--no doubt :— 
Let go the rope—pick up my glove— 
You're in the way—-stand further out— 
You'll make me scold, you awkward lout. 
And so you call such fancies, “ Love?” 
You cannot help it ?—‘ Love,” indeed ! 

I vow I’ll never praise it more ; 

I'd just as soon praise two and two 

For condescending to be four! 


‘I'll love my Love in the Autumn eves, - 
We'll gather in our barley sheaves, 

We'll reap our corn, we'll press our vine, 

We'll hear on the hills our lowing kine ; 

We'll pluck our peaches from the wall, 

We'll give our friends a festival : 

There is no joy the world can buy 

That we shall not share ;—my Love and I.” 


Ah, well! I think I'll be resinged ; 

But, prithee, let me swing in peace.— 

I cannot hear the whispering wind, 

Nor stockdove in the woods behind, 

You make such prattle,—will you cease ? 
Do stand aside and give me room,— 

If thus our stream of life must flow, 

I'll bear as calmly as I can 

The love you’ve threatened to bestow. 


“T’ll love my Love in the Winter cold, 

So shall our tale of life be told ; 

We'll sit together by the hearth, 

Spectators of a younger mirth ; 

And as the children come and go 

We'll dwell in the light where their faces glow : 
We'll live in love ; and loving die, 

And still love on, my Love and I.” 


There—take my hand—put on my glove— 
And help me gently from the swing, 

I’ve had enough—and as for love, 

I swear by all yon clouds above, 

I cannot trust in such a thing. 

And yet—’tis pleasant to believe 

That some one loves us—n6t in vain— 

So, sweetheart, when you swing me next, 
I'd like to hear that song again. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The Prologue and Epilogue to the play , yestmins 3 
i Upilogue play, performed by the Westminster Scho- 
lars, on the 16th ult., are as follows :— : 


PROLOGUS IN ADELPHOS, 185°, 


Er 0 perpetuus tumuli sopor opprimit Illum, 
Ul quis sperarit posse videre parem? 
I qoocunque velis, eadem sonat undique fama, 
Vivis primum deperiisse virum. 

Hoc referunt, flavas ubi Ganges volvit arenas, 
Thuriferoque Indum spirat odore nemus ; 

Hoe, Lusitanis ubi surgunt littora saxis, 
Et serum aspiciunt sole cadente diem : 

Hoc, que tot meminit sevas Hispania pugnas 
Redditaque (ut fas est) civibus arva suis : 

Hoc ubi Belgarum flavescit campus aristis 
Pacatique orbis feedera commemorat. 

Nec tamen hoc totum est, gentes tot ubique locorum 
Certatim laudes concelebrare viri. 

Sunt qui se jactent wequos retulisse triumphos, 
Quos majore quidem gloria voce sonet. 

Quis tamen ex aliis omni tam labe carebat? 
Cui non fama aliqua dedecorata nota? 

Hic crudelis erat ; studio hic flagravit habendi : 
Hunc malus imperii sollicitabat amor. ‘ 

At nostri titulos non invida lingua virorum 
Nec damnosa potest extenuare dies, Y 

At pudor, at virtus socium sibi vindicat Ilum 
Et sincera fides, nec temeratus honor, ‘ 

Simplicitas morum tanta, ut sine fraude liceret 
Acria Romani verba referre viri: 

“ Dissimulare nefas : mea sic domus eedificetur 
“Omnibus ut pateant omnia, quicquid agam.”” 





Horrida seu latis disponeret agmina campis, 
Corpora seu vellet fessa novare suis, 

Nil adeo magnum ut complecti mente nequiret, 
Nil adeo parvum quin daret huic operam. 

Una etenim constans servata est regula vite :— 
Si facienda hec sunt, sunt facienda bene. 

Fecisse officium summa Illi gloria ; summum 
Non Sibi sed patrize consuluisse decus. 

Hunc igitur tanquam meeret Regina parentem, 
Hunce Patria haud falso pressa dolore gemit ; 

Hunc licet et nobis tenui decorare Camena ; 
Addere sic magno munera parva Duci. 

Sin leviore quidem miscentur seria ludo, 
Hee saltem antiquo more probare licet. 

Fabula que prodit nata est dum maxima Roma 
Prosequitur Paulli funera meesta sui ; 

Tum nostram redit in scenam, volventibus annis, 
Ut Wolfi exsequias Anglia tristis obit ; 

Tertia sors restat ; vocat illam tertius Heros 
Te, Wolfi, major major et Emilio.” 





EPILOGUS IN ADELPHOS, 
Enter Demea. 
(D.) Consilium sermoque hodie mutatur in horas 
Nostratim : et morem mobilis ipse gero. 
Sat largitoris partes stultissimus egi ; 
Prima puto hee iterum que placuére prius. 
Dudum me dubio mensarius aspicit: ipse 
Lumine ; pene foro fabula factus eram, 
Nuper in ore viram populo plaudente profusus 
Vixi ; sed parcus nunc mihi plaudo domi. 
Demea sum rursum, sed qua res dilapidate 
In solidum citius restituantur ope, 
Cura est. Usura est hodie vilissima rerum : 
Feenus vix unam comparat unciolam. 
Docti sunt quidam ex aliis conradere questum ; 
At mihi torpet hebes crassius ingenium. 
Incorruptus agit causam pro plebe Senator, 
Novit item loculis consuluisse suis : 
Pulchrum aliquid vafer hic excogitat ; ille reperti 
Vindicat arte sibi callidiore lucrum. 
O si me in minimam partem admisisse negoti 
Barclaius, vel rex Bassius iste velit? 


Incertum est quid agam. (Enter Syrus.) Ah! teneo nunc ; heus 


Syre noster! 
(Sy.) (Singing) “ Ad urbem ivit Doodlius cum 
“ Caballo et calone, 
“Ornavit pluma pileum 
“ Et dixit ‘ Maccaroni.’”’ 
(D.) Te voloconsultum. (Sy.) Tu sapienter agis. 
(D.) Novi te astutum ; dic qui de paupere divis 
Evadam minimis sumptibus atque mora. 
(Sy)Ah rogitas? quo tu latuisti nuper in antro? 
Balbatire infans ista iterare senex. 
Quid? Californiz epes, Australensesque fodinas 
Nescis? aurifera, immo aurea terra jacet. 
Extat quippe novus mortalibus Eldorado, 
Sacra fames auri, sic aiunt, et sitis auri 
Quo manibus prendit vir pede calcat opes. 
Esse famem certe cognovimus atque sitem auri; 
Quid si aurum fossor potet edatque? (D.) Pape! 
(Sy.) Ilia fossorum durissima. (D.) Sed mihi totam 
Rem paucis aperi. (Sy.) Vin’ hodie sapere ? 
Longe prospicias curarum plenus oportet ; 
Si rex esse velis ; hoc jacet ante pedes.’ 
Argenti mensis preposti ; colly-que-biste 
Concipit insolitos, id genus omne, metus. 
Sincerum ac solidum cum contrectaveris aurum, 
In nullo pretio syngrapha inanis erit. 
Audi jam ; tibi perpaucis opus instrumentis ; 
Simplicibus seges est ista paranda modis. 
Hee ea sunt, cista e ligno (cunabulum ibi audit) 
Mensur oblong, labra, sitella, ligo. 
His rité instructis fato dominabere iniquo, 
Et tibi sufficies, Croesus et alter eris. 
Qui ceenaturiat saliens venetur Opossum, 
Ornithorynchosque Apterygasque petat. 
Forsitan amissas iterum Dodo induet alas, 
Atque venenatus pred erit huic Crotalus, 
Aut Bor-constrictrir—aut mira Simia forma 
Fraterna, miserum! concidet icta manu. 
Terram vertendo ac fodiendo, deinde lavando, 
Imprausus referes bina talenta domum. 
(D.) Bina domumne! at qualis erit domus ista? (Sy.) Penates 
Ne tu exquire ; cavum quod facis hocce domus! 
Illic sub dio nam vivitur ac vigilatur 
Tota nocte tibi, ne rapiantur opes. 
Vestitu cultuve parum indulgere liceit, 
Non tamen hoc moris suspicor esse tui. 
Horrida de mento pendens tibi barba rigebit ; 
Sed madidos crines flava metalla linent. 
Frigore et excubiis lumbi fortasse dolebunt ; 
Sed jecur aurigenis ignibus urit amor. 


(D.) Quinam habitant terram? (Sy.) Quinam? varia omnigenarum 


Turba Aborigineis consociata viris : 
Nempe et pannosos miserunt .Wunster et Ulster, 
Semique nudatos Scotica terra viros :— 
Sunt Russi—Prussi— Galii—Malli atque Triballi ; 
Cumque tribus Sime caudicalis proceres : 
Nec loquitur quisquam! (D.) Quid ais? semperne silescunt ? 
(Sy.) Sepius ; in toto est foemina rara loco. 
(D.) O fortunati nimium sua si bona nérint 
Auricole—hoc unum si mihi fata darent. 
(S.) Nempe dabunt—illas prohibet quid te ocyus omnes 
Tam fortunatum mittere in exilium? 
Scilicet ipsa alium, sexagenaria quemvis, 
Haud dubio inveniet Canthara nostra virum. 
Illic foeminez reverentia maxima forme, 
Illius in pretio ruga senilis erit. 
(D.) Mira quidem narras. (Sy.) Vis jam conscendere navem? 
En vapor incipiet mox agitare rotas. 
(D.) Inclinasti animum [enter Hegio] ; sed nonne est Hegio? 
Adesdum ; 
Oh, noster, salve! te omnium, amice, volo. 
Me Syrus hic suadet peregrinas querere fines, 
Montes quippe auri ac flumina pollicitus, 
Quid tu de ceepto hoc sentis? dic, candide judex, 
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Totum animum. (Hegio.) Ah vite mi via trita placet. 
Ut memini, variorum irritamenta malorum 
Vates effossas rité canebat opes. 
Eventu nostris oro meliora colonis 
Det Deus ; at ne tu ista sequare senex. 
Sufficiat proprio civis tibi munere fungi ; 
Quam nactus fueras in statione mane. 
( To the Audience.) 
Vos veniam oramus, levibus si parcius uti 
Hac vice maluerit nostra Camena jocis. 
Nescio quo motu conatus noster eodem, 
Unde opus hoe festum est ausus inire, redit. 
Usque adeo cunctis eque obversatur et angit 
Preclari citius grandis ducis. 
Incolumem patriam vivens is prestitit, idem 
Defunctus, quales nos decet esse, monet. 
Hunc ecquis referens aurum veipsamve recuset 
Officio famam posthabuisse suo ? 
O modo sorte tua te ostenderis, Anglia, dignam 
Cui tantum dederint fata tulisse virum ! 
Vivere sic discant seri per secia nepotes 
Virtutis memores, immemoresque sui. 





THE MYSTERIOUS BRIDE. 


In the fair days of Louis XVI., when Marie Antoinette was giving her 
gay receptions at Versailles, and the king found no weightier matters to 
record in his private journal than his hunts and lathe-t there were 
known, among the erowd of needy nobility who hung about the purlieus of 
the court, in hope#ef places and pensions, two brothers, designated in the 
fashion of their time the Sieurs de Bonneville. They were descended from 
the marquis who made such bold but unsuccessful love to Margaret de 
Valois ; had his ears boxed by “ the tenth Muse and the fourth Grace,” as 
that fair, frank, and witty princess herself sets forth; and fell in the Ita- 
lian wars of her brother, Francis I. 

Fortunately, people do not always resemble their ancestors; and so it 
was that Armand and Eugene de Bonneville were regarded as singularly 
prudent men by the world of Versailles. Their names had never been 
prominent in dangerous intrigue or family quarrel; they incurred no 
glaring scandal, made no profitless friendships, committed themselves to no 
party, and been seen to assist with equal complacency at high-mass and at 
the crowning of Voltaire. Their parents were long dead; the gates ofa 
Carmelite convent had closed on their three sisters; and the inheritance 
which descended to Eugene, as the eldest son and heir of the house, was a 
large dilapidated hotel in the Faubourg St Germain; the right to style 
himself seigneyr_of certain lands and a chateau in the country, which had 
been pos by arich farmer- for at least two genera- 
tions ; and the salary of an office created by Louis le Grand wh 
was particularly scarce with him, and purchased for ever by the sieur’s 
grandfather—salad-taster extraordinary to the dauphin. Armand was al- 
most as well provided for by the continuance of a pension bestowed on his 
mother in the former reign, at the special request of Madame du Barré, and 
the promise of a lieutenancy in the Royal Guard. Their friends attributed 
it to the prudence of the Bonnevilles, that they kept on tolerable terms 
with their tradesmen ; but both were handsome, well-bred, and unexcep- 
tionably aristocratic, from the queue to the diamond shoe-buckles; and 
though Armand was now thirty-five, and his brother some years older, it 
was generally believed that they intended marrying to advantage. 

That belief, at least, was true ; but advantageous matches are not to be 

hit on every day, even by the most devoted searchers. Perhaps, also, the 
brothers were too prudent to succeed in a pursuit, regarding which “no- 
thing venture nothing win’’ is an emphatic proverb ; for one noble heiress 
and jointured widow after another was led to the hymeneal altar, sincerely 
regretted, while they continued to write complimentary verses, send New- 
Year’s presents, and dance attendance on disposing mammas. Armand 
had resigned himself to the lot of a noble bachelor, who could not forget 
his rank, and of whose poverty no great house would become oblivious ; 
but Eugene fretted to see his hotel going day by day more out of repair 
under the administration of two superannuated servants, and his ancient 
line threatening to be extinguished without either heir or fortune. Doubt- 
less the seigneury and the hereditary office also entered into his considera- 
tion, and at length determined him on immediate application to a matri- 
monial agent in Paris (where, of course, chances were more numerous), 
with a hint that, provided the lady’s portion was satisfactory, nothing 
but the most obtrusive plebeianism of birth or connections would be re- 
jected. 
, Armand remonstrated with his brother on this downward step, which 
might connect their family with the bourgeoisie; but after talking the 
matter over, in that good brotherly confidence always subsisting between 
the Bonnevilles, in spite of life at Versailles, the wisdom, or, it might be, 
necessity of Eugene’s plan, became equally apparent to him; and with 
Armand’s advice, a particularly respectable agent, in that quarter of Paris 
called the Cité, was engaged to manage the affair. 

M. le Blanc was a man of large business and acknowledged abilities ; but 
he found De Bonneville’s requirements difficult to obtain ; a dowry of 600,- 
000, or an annual income of 50,000 livres, was mentioned as the lowest 
terms on which the sieur could dispose of his heart and hand, and there 
were only three fortunes of that amount on Le Blanc’s list. The first was 
the daughter of a coffee-merchant, who had spent many years in the West 
Indies, and the lady’s complexion had an African tinge too strong to be 
presentable ; the second was the widow of a wealthy tobacconist, and she 
had appeared in her husband’s shop, and actually served customers ; the 
third, though the niece of a silk manufacturer, rich and childless, was also 
the daughter of a wood-merchant, and kept up an intimacy with her low 
relations, which would be utterly inadmissible in Madame de Bonneville. 
At length, after seven months’ search, when Eugene was beginning to des- 
pair, and the hotel looked worse than ever, a letter arrived from Le Blanc, 
announcing his hope that all the requisites had been discovered in a single 
lady residing at the house of a respectable but reduced advocate, near the 
church of St Madeleine. He added, that the lady was handsome, accom- 
plished, and supposed to be about thirty ; that she had no known connec- 
tions or family, and a certain income of 56,000 livres a year. 

The brothers were delighted, but their prudence never slept. Eugene 
wrote to Le Blanc by return of post, with suitable commendations of his 
diligence ; an earnest exhortation to inquire after her previous history ; 
and should the results be satisfactory, full powers to sound the lady’s mind, 
as well as that of her friends, regarding whom he hoped some further in- 
formation would also be gleaned, as their utter obscurity went somewhat 
beyond the Bonnevilles’ expectations. Le Blanc seemed long about the 
inquiry ; but his letter came at last. It stated, that he had seen the lady, 
and could pledge his honour that she had a fine face, a good figure, and 
the air of a duchess—weighty words from such a connoisseur; that her 
name was Catherine de Chatelaine ; and she had no friends except the old 
advocate and his wife, with whom she had lived for almost two years, pay- 
ing a large board, which greatly assisted them, as, though highly respect- 
able and well connected, they had been reduced almost to poverty among 
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name was Broussel, and their relationship to mademoiselle 80 distant, that 
the advocate acknowledged it to be beyond his tracing ; while all that he 
or his wife knew of her history was, that the lady’s father had left his coun- 
try early and settled at Constantinople, where he rose to great power and 
trust, but without changing his religion, on account of some extraordinary 
and secret service rendered to the Porte ; that he perished in a great fire, 
which consumed not only his house, but the very street in which he lived. 
No decument or family paper had been rescued from the flames, to throw 
light on mademoiselle’s genealogy ; and the sultan, considering the estates 
and treasures he had amassed too large an inheritance for any Christian 
woman, seized upon them all, allowing his only daughter an income of 
56,000 livres ; with which she retired to her father’s country, to avoid 
Mussulman addresses, when the ancient Latin convent of St Eustachia, 
where she had been. educated and and resided from childhood, was sup- 
pressed and pulled down by order of the grand vizier, because the nuns 
were suspected of attempts to proselytise his harem. Nothing was known 
of mademoiselle’s mother, but that she was of Italian origin, born at Pera, 
and said to be related to the princely house of Sforza, whose armorial- 
bearings were sculptured on her tomb in the Frankish cemetery. : 
The story was romantic, yet the brothers could have wished for some evi- 
dence of its authenticity. But Le Blanc’s letter contained another para- 
graph, which at once decided Eugene. Mademoiselle, though not com- 
pletely averse to a noble match, was singularly devout, and had lately en- 
tertained serious thoughts of taking the veil in the convent of St Cathe- 
rine, whose holy sisters, as the advocate assured him, paid the heiress such 
court as would require an ardent and clever suitor to oppose successfully. 
Eugene knew, that when the nuns were at work, there was no time to be 
lost ; and as 56,000 livres could not be expected to come often in his way, 
his-reply empowered Le Blanc to place his noble name, and, of course, af- 
fections, at the feet of the Eastern heiress, and win over, if pessible, the 
Broussels to his interest, as the only apologies for relations the lady had. 
Le Blanc’s next communication was encouraging. The Broussels had given 
in their adhesion on the receipt of a gold snutt-box, a Cashmere shawl, and 
the promise of 200 louis, to be paid on the wedding-day ; while mademoi- 
selle was so deeply interested by his glowing account of the sieur’s many 
attractions, good qualities, and exalted rank, that she consented to receive 
a visit from her noble lover, who might henceforth carry on his suit in 
person. Eugene hastened to avail himself of that privilege, particularly 
as Le Blanc ftinted that the nuns were still in the field. But the same post 
brought Armand a letter from their only surviving uncle, a brother of the 
long deceased Madame de Bonneville. He had been educated at the Je- 
suits’ College, and intended for the Church ; but having no vocation for 
holy orders, he went, at the special recommendation of the superior, to seek 
his fortune in Italy ; and after serving in one capacity or another at half 
its old ducal courts, had been for the last twenty years private secretary 
to the doge of Venice. M. Lespeigne was supposed to be rich, and known 
to be stingy. He had never married, and kept no communication with his 
sister’s family, lest, as it was believed, they might levy or expect contri- 
butions. But age had crept upon him in the midst of official duties and 
gains ; and feeling solitary in the strange land as health and spirits 
mi. to fail, he remembered that Armand was his namesake, and wrote to 
' Visit. Such a request was not to be disregarded, especially by 
the pradent Bonnevilles, for it almost involved a legacy. Armand and 
Eugene congratulated each other on their prospects, which now seemed 
pretty secure between death and marriage ; and both set out in high spi- 
rits, the one for the ely of the Adriatic, and the other for the neighbour- 
hood of St Madeleipein Paris. : 

Armand found fifsuncle all that report had painted him—old, infirm be- 
‘ond his age, and if rich, by no means liberal. It might have been his Ita- 
ian life, too, or lgng residence in that old city of secrecy and decaying 

power, but Armand thought him close to a wonder regarding his pecuniary 
affairs, and unaccountably anxious, like one who felt some great risk or 
fear hanging over him, The old man was kind after his own fashion, and 
right glad to. see hignephew. It was pleasant to talk of the country he 
had left so long, the families he had known in his youth ; pleasant to 
have a companion th the deserted wing of the ducal palace, which he had 
inhabited with twold servants for almost twenty years; and though Ar- 


mand soon got tired of the empty galleries and sombre rooms of the silent 
sea-town, W: there were no promenades, no court gossip, and scarcely a 
play except-at the carnival, he remained month after month at his uncle’s 
solicitation, eavouring to look delighted, and employing all his elo- 
quence to pe' e the old man that his health required change of air, and 
he should re to enjoy himself and his fortune among kind friends in 


France. Meantime, letters of good news followed each other from Paris. 
Eugene had seen his bride-elect : she was charming ; but Armand would 
judge of that for himself. Of one thing he was certain—she must be a gen- 
tlewoman, from the dignified manner in which his addresses had been re- 
ceived. The courtship was vigorously carried on for three weeks, at the 
expiration of which they were solemnly betrothed, and next month married 
with becoming splendour «t the church of St Madeleine. As the fashion of 
those times required, Madame de Bonneville immediately went home to 
her husband’s hotel, which had been repaired and furnished on considerable 
credit, but everybody had heard of the 56,000 livres. Half the court, and 
most of the old families resident in Paris, paid visits of congratulation to 
the happy pair ; and the I6tel de Bonneville, with its new mistress’s dress, 
jewellery, and equipage, not forgetting her romantic history, became the 
theme of all tongues at Versailles. These tidings made Armand wish for 
the termination of his visit, that he might share in the family splendours 
and hospitable attentions of his wealthy sister-in-law, to. whom he had de- 
termined on making himself agreeable, having already paved his way with 
all manner of written compliments. Armand had, however, his private 
- interest to secure with Lespeigne, and to leave him in the present frame 
would have been decidedly undutiful. The old man’s family pride, which 
had always been peculiarly strong, was flattered by the brilliant alliance 
Eugene had made, all the more that both brothers thought proper to avoid 
his antiquated scruples by sinking the entire romance of the bride’s history, 
and announcing her merely as an orphan heiress of the illustrious house of 
Chatelaine. The magnificent doings in Paris, Eugene’s warm invitations, 
supported as they were by those of his niece-in-law, and Armand’s elo- 
quence, therefore prevailed on the private secretary to request two months’ 
leave of absence from the doge, a man as old, as heirless, and more infirm 
than himself, who spent an hour every day locked up with him in the libra- 
Ae and all the rest of his time between his chamber and the palace chapel. 

e two months’ leave was granted, and Armand and his uncle journeyed 
without hinderance or adventure to Paris. They arrived at the Hotel de 
Bonneville late at night. All things were prepared for their reception, 
though madame had retired to rest ; and Eugene received them with ex- 
pected demonstrations. Armand thought his brother looked less free and 
easy than in their poorer days; but doubtless it isa natural effect of ma- 
trimony, said the self-complacent bachelor. 

Knowing the value of first impressions, he was particular in his toilet 
next morning. His aristocratic tastes were thoroughly gratified by the ge- 
neral style and appearance of the hotel, and he descended to the breakfast 
table with an inward conviction that Eugene had done a good thing. 
There sat the bride in a recherché morning-dress, really a magnificent wo- 
man, and something more than Le Blanc had reported. She was tall, finely 
formed, and queenly in her carriage. There was an Oriental look about 
her dark complexion and jet-black hair. Her features were as fine, Ar- 
mand thought, as those of a Grecian statue; and her manners had the 
graceful cordiality of genuine high-breeding. All was well and winning 
at the first glance; but Armand felt before he was fairly seated, that there 
was something strangely disagreeable about the lady’s brow and eyes, 
which looked hard and fixed, as if somehow cut out of the solid marble. 
This impression was deepened by his uncle’s look when first introduced to 
her : it was one of previous acquaintance, mingled with something like ab- 
solute horror, and the bride responded with a glance of mocking triumph. 
But both were composed in an instant, and saluted each other as affection- 
ate uncles and neices ought to do. 

Eugene did not seem to observe the circumstance, and Armand did not 
care to speak of it. It was so strange, so sudden; and his brother ap- 
— to have grown so close and uncommunicative, even when they met 

n private, that he considered it more prudent as well as polite, to keep si- 
lence, and a strict though concealed watch on his uncle and sister-in-law. 
That day, they all lived like a happy family: the old man praised his 
niece, approved of the whole establishment, and tried to look well-pleased 
and paternal ; but he often iy a into brown, or rather black studies ; 
and once, when about to enter the salon, where madame and he had been 
left alone for a moment, Armand heard their voices in low but fierce alter- 
cation, which ceased the instant he opened the door. 

A soirée had been given in honour of the rich uncle ; but early in the 
afternoon, Lespeigne walked out to visit the Venetian ambassador ; and 

when the company were assembling, a /aguais de place arrived with a 
brief note, charging Armand with the presentation of his regrets and apo- 
logies, as he had just received a message from the doge, commanding his 
immediate attendance on business of the highest importance, and was al- 
ready on his way to Venice. Armand knew not what to think, but he 
could not help keeping a more vigilant eye than ever on his sister-in-law. 
Her conduct was a model of dignified propriety. She had been presented 
at court with great éclat, and was now an acknowledged belle in the gay 
circles of Paris and Versailles ; but the lady had no intimates, and never 
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encouraged admiration. She had acquired considerable influence over her 


husband ; but it was founded on deference, and not love. Eugene was 
proud of her beauty, of her Muh jpending, and of the splendid style in 
which her fortune enabled him to live. It was natural he should give his 
friends frequent opportunities of seeing all these, and his house was one of 
the gayest in Paris. In its good company, deep play, and brilliant even- 
ings, the mysterious appearances of his first day almost faded from Ar- 
mand’s recollection. Though less familiar than he could have wished, Ma- 
dame de Bonneville and he continued on the best terms. An affectionate 
correspondence was kept up between him and his uncle ; but Lespeigne 
declined, under one pretext or another, all invitations to renew his visit, 
and carefully avoided asking Armand to Venice. That was no good sign 
for the legacy ; and Armand was beginning wo wonder if he could not find 
a heiress to marry under favour of his brother’s stars, when the first ball 
of the carnival-time was given by the eccentric countess, Madame Pen- 
thiévre. Her house stood in a street which had been considered fashion- 
able about the period of the Fronde, and was close upon the Faubourg St 
Antoine. 

The known rank and wealth of the countess atoned for the antiquated 
situation of her hotel. It was her boast, that the best society in Paris 
had assembled there for 150 years ; and her carnival-ball was always reck- 
oned the grand event of the season. Half Paris was invited, and among 
the rest the Bonnevilles, Madame had purchased a magnificent dress for 
the occasion; but the same evening, a slight though a sudden indisposi- 
tion made her resolve on remaining at home, much to the disappointment 
of Eugene, who, had largely anticipated the general enthusiasm his 
wife’s appearance must have called forth in the ball-room ; and only at 
the lady’s earnest request would he consent to accompany Armand, and 
express her regrets to Madame Penthiévre. 

The ball was brilliant, but Eugene missed the prestige of his lady’s pre- 
sence, which had now become in a manner indispensable ; and by the way 
of consolation, retired to the card-tables, in the furthest apartment of ma- 
dame’s splendid suite, where the play was deep, and continued far into the 
morning. Armand, after many endeavours, found a good opportunity of 
paying special attention to a wealthy dowager, and her plain but well-por- 
tioned daughter, on whose sensitive heart the experienced sieur flattered 
himself some impression had been made, as he handed the ladies to their 
carriage at four in the morning. The work had been hard, however ; Ar- 
mand felt fairly exhausted ; and as Eugene was still at cards, he deter- 
mined not to wait for the carriage, but go home alone by the shortest way. 
Having informed his brother of his intention, and wrapped himself up in 
a Spanish cloak, borrowed from madame’s son-in-law, Don de Lasco—for 
the morning was cold—he proceeded through a narrow street of the Fau- 
burgh St. Antoine, which then skirted the ancient Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents. No modern carriage could findroom in it, The houses dated from 
the days of Anne of Bretagne, and had been mansions of the old nobles. 
They were still strong fabrics, from seven to eight storeys, with turreted 
roofs and sculptured doorways, particularly on the side next the cemetery ; 
but the dead of centuries had raised its soil to a level with their second 
floors ; and the people of St Antoine had tales about that street of sights 
and sounds which nobody could account for. It was said that no young 
children could be reared there ; and some out of every family of new- 
comers were sure to die within the twelve-month ; in short, even the Jews 
did not care to live in it ; and most of the houses had been deserted for 
years. The rank and fashion of Paris never thought of inquiring into such 
vulgar tales. Armand was thinking of his chance with the dowager’s 
daughter, when, midway in the street, he was startled by a low voice, 
speaking as it seemed from the pavement. There was not a sound in the 
neighbourhood. At that hour, St Antoine was all asleep; but a lamp 
burned hard by before a great wooden crucifix—set up tocommemorate the 
massacre of St Bartholomew—at the entrance of a narrow alley leading to 
the gate of the cemetery. By its light, Armand saw a black figure rise 
from the ground nearly at his feet, and stepped instinctively behind the great 
cross. The figure stood for a moment in the lamp-light. It was a black 
nun, with veil and hood ; but there was something in the motion which he 
knew, and as it turned to look up the dark alley, the veil fell aside, and 
Armand saw the face of his sister-in-law. Overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, he stood in silence till she passed, and then followed, resolved not to 
lose sight of her ; but never had the courtly sieur so rapid a walk. Whe- 
ther with the knowledge that she was pursued or not, her steps grew quick- 
er every moment ; and after following her track through a labyrinth of 
lanes and alleys utterly unknown to him, she at length disappeared round 
the corner of the Rue de Marais. Here he lost all trace ; and weary work 
it was finding his way home through those low neglected quarters ; but he 
reached the Hotel de Bonneville as day was breaking. The sleepy porter 
started when he inquired if madame had yet arrived. Did not monseigneur 
know that madame had been indisposed that evening, and declined going 
to the ball? 

Armand was discreet enough to admit the mistake ; but his faith in the 
testimony of his own eyes remained unshaken, and he could not sleep for 
wondering what his sister-in-law could find to doat such a place and hour. 
It was nota likely scene for an intrigue ; but she might be a lady of pecu- 
liar taste; and all he had observed between her and old Lespeigne rose in 
Armand’s memory. Was the porterin her secret? Jaques was an elderly, 
discreet man. He would take him into confidence, and trace out the affair 
without informing his brother, as it might endanger family peace, and give 
rise to scenes which the well-bred bachelor could not relish. 

At their late breakfast, madame appeared as usual in an elegant morn- 
ing-dress, declaring herself quite recovered, and all solicitude for intelli- 
gence of the ball. Armand gave her a full account, suppressing only his 
own walk through the faubourg, and no hint or glance betrayed their mu- 
tual concealment. Armand made the porter a present that very day, in 
preparation for madame’s next illness ; but she accompanied her husband 
to every succeeding assembly, and he had business of his own on hands, 
for the dowager’s daughter had to be looked after. 

The license of the carnival week always brought queer faces and cos- 
tumes from hidden corners of Paris, among the gay promenaders in gar- 
den and boulevard. They seemed to Armand more than usually numer- 
ous that year ; and he could not help noticing, that some of the lowest and 
strangest-looking creatures cast looks of recognition on Madame de Bon- 
neville as she passsed in the splendour of plumes and diamonds. Wild 
rumours concerning the Cemetery of the Innocents, too, were growing 
more rife among the populace. Lights had been perceived in a deserted 
house of the faubourg, and figures, believed to be not of this world, seen 
coming from its gate. 

Armand had been doing his devoirs on the last night of the carnival at a 
masquerade, in which his sister-in-law created quite a sensation by her su- 
perb acting in three different characters ; and goiug out next noon on a per- 
mitted visit to the dowager, he perceived that something extraordinary had 
discomposed Jaques. Mindful of his plan, Armand paused, and hoped his 
wife was well? ‘‘ Thank monseigneur, she was.’’ And himself? Jaques 
hesitated; he was quite well, but there was a trouble in his mind. Would 
monseigneur speak with him a moment? 

Armand assented. Jaques led the way to his own dormitory close by 
the gate, and having carefully closed the door, said : “ Monseigneur, my 
wife andI have kept the Hotel de Bonneville these thirty years: thank 
God for the good-fortune that has come into it! but we can’t keep silence 
on a matter which concerns the family. You know, we had but one 
daughter: we called her Marie for the Virgin; and may be the Virgin 
took her out of this bad world, for her mother found her dead and cold in 
her own bed on the morning of Ash-Wednesnay, when she was to have taken 
her first communion. All our people had lived in the Faubourg St An- 
toine, and been buried in the Cemetery of the Innocents. We laid Marie 
there too ; and to comfort our poor hearts, made a vow that we would go 
together every night in the carnival week to pray an hour at our child’s 
grave : we didn’t mind the stories that are going about the place—neither 
my wife nor I was afraid when Marie was there. Don’t laugh at me, mon- 
seigneur, for, God knows, I speak the truth. Three times last week we 
both saw a woman in black clothes, once in the street, once in the alley, 
and last night looking in at the gate. I saw her face as plain as I see yours 
now ; monseigneur, as I am a Christian, it was Madame de Bonneville !”’ 

This revelation put the last fine edge on Armand’s curiosity ; besides, 
when servants began to observe, it was time to take active measures. The 
old porter could be depended on ; and by talking with him on the subject, 
Armand learned a fact regarding the great old house which, if he ever heard 
before, had escaped his memory—namely, that a small staircase, hidden by | 
the drapery of madame’s chamber, led to an oratory or private chapel long | 
disused, and looking out on a narrow crooked lane, from which, by by-, 
streets and alleys, one might reach the Marais. This accounted for ma- 
dame’s secret egress ; but what business had she in the neighbourhood of 
the Innocents? Jaques’s head was full of tales heard from his grand- 
mother of sorcerers who required the hearts of such as died in mortal sin, 
and corpses nine nights buried ; yet, for the honour of the family, he volun- 
teered to watch in the cemetery every night during Lent, saying there was 
an angel in heaven who would take care of him. Armand caught at the 
proposal, for, though educated above vulgar superstition, there was some- 
thing so darkly mysterious about the matter, that he did not care attempt- 
ing it alone, and thought it wiser to inform his brother also. The dowager 
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and her daughter considered him Payee | absent and uninteresting in 
his visit ; but on Armand’s return he found madame gone to mase, and 
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Eugene alone in the library. The opportunity was not to be neglected ; 
and with proper circumspection, he told him all he had heard and seen of 
his wife. To his surprise, Eugene was prepared for the revelation. He 
had missed madame at extraordinary hours, and once believed he saw her 
pass him in the streets at midnight in company with a low, wicked-looking 
foreigner, but could never think of mentioning it till then. In the restored 
confidence of former days, the prudent brothers devised a scheme of dis- 
covery. 

By their direction, the old porter that evening requested leave to visit 
his only brother in the north, who was said to be seriously ill. The leave 
was granted ; Jaques assumed his travelling train, took leave of his wife 
and fellow-servants, but walked straight to a poor inn near the ill-reputed 
street of St Antoine, where he put on a workman’s blouse, a red wig, and 
a patch over his right eye ; handed the landlord a louis in advance, and 
said he would remain as long as things pleased him. Next day, the bro- 
thers went to hear the bishop’s Lent sermon ; and on their return, pretend- 
ing to be seized with one of those sudden fits of devotion incidental to the 
Parisian beau monde, declared their intention of joining for that Lent the 
order of Repentant Sinners, lately introduced from Italy, and then in con- 
siderable vogue among the wealthy devout. This order admitted tem- 
porary members ; and its distinguishing duties consisted of wandering 
about in dirty, ragged clothes, never sleeping the second night in one 
place, and living in all respects like the meanest of the people. Madame, 
who pretended to devotion herself, warmly encouraged their pious intent ; 
and, properly provided with rags and staves, they set out on the following 
Saturday, to the great edification of their neighbours, for Versailles, the 
chosen scene of their penitence, as it had been of their thoughtless youth. 
Once in Versailles, each purchased the dress of a workman, and ‘thus equip- 
ped, they returned to Paris the same night—Armand joining the porter at 
his inn, while Eugene repaired to the narrow lane behind his own mansion, 
where he took lodging with a widow who had one room to let, and was 
seldom sober. This woman had a son, her only support, though he follow- 
ed no legitimate trade, and was from birth a dwarfish creature, with two 
equal humps behind and before. But nature had also endowed Jules with 
a keen sight, extraordinary agility, and a power of avoiding observation 
which made him a valuable assistant to the secret police ; and it was 
known that they kept him in almost constant employment. 

The best informed on such matters at that time understood, that this 
dreaded force was particularly active on some scent known only to itself. 
Eugene had heard nothing of it, but he took Jules into partnership in 
watching the chapel window, promising him twenty louis if he could fol- 
low and guide him to the destination of whoever came out. The window 
was high and narrow, and opposite was an angle formed by a projecting 
house, where, after dark, Eugene and his companion took their station, 
each provided with a dark-lantern, while, according to agreement, Armand 
and old Jaques posted themselves behind the cross in the alley leading to 
the gate of the Innocents. All the first night they saw nothing ; but Jules 
found out that madame had been at midnight mass in the Capuchin 
convent. On the second, she had a serious soirée, to which the company 
brought their rosaries, and supped on a salad ; but as the clock of St. Ger- 
main chimed twelve, Jules perceived a black figure slide noiselessly down 
from the chapel window, and speed up the lane: he followed as quietly ; 
and Eugene followed him, imitating all his motions. It was a wonder to 
the sieurs, in after-days, what turns and windings they made through the 
obscure lanes and alleys of old Paris; but the figure never slackened its 
speed, and neither did the pursuers, till they almost reached the gate of 
the Innocents. Here Eugene perceived his companion cower in a corner, 
and he followed his example, as their chase paused and looked round. He 
did not see the face, but could have sworn it was madame. Satisfied that all 
was safe, she stooped over the massive grate of an old cellar which they had 
not seen till then, and thrust her fingers through the bars. Eugene heard 
a bell ring, then a voice, which she answered with some words in a strange 
language, and the grate slowly opened inwards. There was a sound of 
whispers far below, and a red light, which shewed a stone staircase, and 
the wicked-looking foreigner near its top. The new-comer’s foot was on 
the first step, when Armand, rushing from his hiding-place, seized her by 
the black robe. Eugene and old Jaques were close behind him, but they 
caught a gleam of steel in the woman’s hand, and, with the sound of a 
stunning blow, Armand fell back upon them, as the grate banged after her ; 
while Jules, stepping out, flung a box of portable fireworks high into the 
air, and the next moment they were surrounded by a company of mous- 
quetaires. Provided with flambeaux, pickaxes, and crows, they forced 
open the grate, and descended, calling on those within to surrender in the 
king’s name, No one replied ; and when fairly below, they found it was 
not acellar, but a burial-vault—the house above occupying the site of 
an ancient abbey. There were some score of stone-coftins there ; and in 
the further extremity, a complete furnace, on which a crucible of base me- 
tal in a state of fusion still remained ; while a coiner’s apparatus stoed on 
the lid*of one granite coffin, and a forger’s tools were left on another. 
Close by the furnace, another grate opened on a low-arched passage, lead- 
ing far under houses and cellars to a long ruined mansion on the other side 
of the fanbourg. No individual, coin, or note could be discovered ; but 
after that, there was great and public search made for what was called the 
Coining Company, whom the secret police had traced through every city 
in Europe, especially Venice, by the number of counterfeit notes and coins 
they put in circulation, which were said to have been so well executed, 
that they deceived the most experienced bankers. Some of its members 
were long afterwards taken in the towns of Hungary, but Caiherine de 
Chatelaine was never more heard of. Avmand bore the mark of the lady’s 
hand in a deep scar on the brow till his dying day ; the surgeon said it 
must have been inflicted by a Turkish yataghan, and he believed it the 
chief obstacle to his final conquest of the dowager’s daughter. The Hétel 
de Bonneville lost all its gaiety, and, though a more splendid residence 
than it had once been, relapsed into the keeping of old Jaques and his 
wife, The brothers continued to live there, but ina sober fashion, and paid 
more attention for the rest of their lives to mass and sermons. Armand’s 
hope of inheritance failed with that of Eugene’s marriage ; for when the 
inquiry waxed warm in Venice, the private secretary of his Sublime High- 
ness obtained leave to enter a Franciscan convent ; and the only light ever 
thrown on that strange confederacy, was conveyed in the grand vizier’s 
answer to an ambassador’s question regarding the convent of St Eustachia ; 
<— was destroyed, because the Christians learned to make bad sequins 
there.’ 


SECOND-SIGHT EXPLAINED. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


All London has been to the top of the Haymarket to see Robin's con- 
jurings, and his wife’s “second sight ;’ And the ingenuity of papas and 
mammas has been most painfully strained in their efforts to explain 
to their puzzled offspring the astounding doings of the necromancer and 
his spouse. 

It would much edify the curious public to learn the crafty processes by 
which half-crowns are made tojump into an empty box, or live pigeons 
out of a thin portfolio; but the secret of such delusions is the stock-in- 
trade of Rosco, Houdin, Robin, and their fellow wizards ; and though it 
would amuse the readers of the Vew Monthly to learn the simple means 


| by which such apparent impossibilities are effected, they must remember 


that their wonder is the consequence of their ignorance, and that all the 
conjurors would starve if the rest of the world were as wise as they. The 
secrets of magie blanche, magie notre, et autre,” shall therefore, for the 
present, retain their mystery; and the British nation, unenlightened, shall 
go on staring and gaping at delusions which most children could produce 
if only they once knew how. 

There is, however, one branch of the science of recent professors of the 
black art which may, without injustice to their interests or rights, be ex- 
amined and explained ; for some of the less worthy among them have 
claimed for it the attention and respect which is due only to great disco- 
veries. 

* Double Vue,” “ or second sight,” was first put forward in Paris some 
six or seven years ago, and was announced as a new evidence of the pro- 
digious effects of mesmerism and magnetic influence. Performances of it 
were given, before astonished audiences, in the principal towns of France ; 
and it was introduced into England (though only as an acknowledged 
It has since become familiar to 
everybody from the admirable representations of M. and Madame Robin. 

As “double vue” is simply a perfectly contrived mechanism of words, 
and has _no more to do with “ electric sympathy” than with the botany of 
the fixed stars, and as it is still largely employed to impose upon the 
credulity of those weak people who believe whatever they see or hear, it 
will be useful, as well as amusing, to set forth its principles and process, 
It is, perhaps, prudent to observe that there may, very possibly, be a 
great deal of reality and valuable truth in what is generally known as 
* Mesmerism ; it is by no means intended to assert the contrary ; but it 
is, at the same time, certain that most of the results of the so-called mag- 
netism, somnambulism, and “ lucidity,” which have lately been exhibited 
in England, have been obtained by means almost exactly analogous to 
those about to be described : and though of course it is not pretended that 
the key now published is the identical one employed by all! professors of 
supernatural knowledge (it being obviously capable of great variation), 
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yet the principle is the same throughout, and they who have once 
_—— a knowledge of it can easily detect the form in which it is 
applied. 

7 n “ experiments” of second sight the subject” is generally blindfolded, 
and placed at a distance from the operator, sometimes even in an adjoin- 
ing room, but always within easy earshot ; the operator receives from the 
audience the questions to which they desire answers, or the objects which 
they wish to be described ; and he asks the subject, in apparently the most 
natural and meaningless words, for the required reply. Those natural and 
meaningless words convey, with infallible exactness, the answer which it 
is necessary to give.—The first letters of the consecutive words in the 
operator’s question stand for the required letters or figures ; and the whole 
science of “double vue’ consists in nothing more than a clever pre-ar- 
ranged use of initial letters, which signify either numbers or other letters 
than themselves, according to the nature of the question. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the number 12 is asked for. The 
operator calls to the subject “ Dites le nombre,”* or, to uttertly destroy 
suspicion, he may evensay the questioner, “ Demandez-le vous-méme.”’ 
In either case the subject would unhesitatingly and instantly answer 
“ Twelve.” 

The following table will show how simpily this is effected : 





1 is conveyed by the letter D. 
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In the example given above the first letters of the consecutive words, 
“Dites le nombre,” and “ Demandez-le vous-méme,” ard D. L., which, as 
the table shows, stand for 1 and 2, or 12. 

It will, however, be at once observed that the question must be so ar- 
ranged as not only to announce the figures themselves to the subject, but 
also to tell him how many of them there are; as, otherwise, he might 
suppose that every consecutive initial letter in a long question stood 
for a required figure. This difficulty it got over by a very neat ex- 
pedient. 

When a single figure is asked for, the operator employs in his question 
the word “ chiffre.” If, for instance, a 9 be wanted, he would say, 
“ Nommez le chiffre ; and the subject perceiving, from the use of “ chiffre,” 
that one figure was all he had to give, would at once, name 9, which is the 
figure represented by N. If this guide were not before him he would give 
the equivalents of all the initial letters in the sentence, N. L. and C. and 
would say, 923. 

The following-table of questions shows how all the single figures may be 
conveyed : 1. Dites le chiffre. 2. Le chiffre posé. 3. Connaissez-vous le 
chiffre? 4. Pouvez-vous dire le chiffre? 5. Quel chiffre a-t-on posé? 6. 
Annoncez le chiffre posé. 7. Faites connaitre le chiffre. 8. Voulez-vous 
pa le chiffre? 9 Nommez le chiffre. 0. Monsieur vient de poser un 
chiffre. 

In like manner, if two figures are required, the operator uses, instead of 
“ chiffre,” the expression “ nombre ;”’ and the subject being thereby warn- 
ed that he has a double number to declare, announces the value of the 
initial letters of the first two words. 

The following examples will make this clear : 

22 Lisez le nombre posé. 

2 


99 Nomme nous le nombre. 
9 9 

34 Citez promptement le nombre. 
3 


62 Annoncez le nombre. 


00 Maintenant, mon ami, dites le nombre. 
0 
To indicate to the subject that three figures are required, the operator 
commences his question with the seemingly valueless word “ Bien” (the 
initial of which represents no figure). 
Thus: 
139 Bien—Dites ce nombre. 
3 9 
732 Bien—Faites connaitre le nombre. 
3 2 
009 Bien—Maintenant, monsieur, nommez le nombre. 
0 0 
When four figures are wanted, the question opens with “ Trés bien :”’ 
5906 Trés bien—Quel nombre monsieur a-t-il posé ? 


5 9 0 6 
7280 Trés bien—Faites-lui vous-méme la demande. 
‘ 2 8 0 
1725 Trés bien—Demandez, faites la question. 
7 25 


For five figures the operator begins with “ Eh bien.” 
52950 Eh bien—Quel-est le nombre que monsieur vient d’écrire ? 
5 29 5 0 
“Bien, trés bien,” announces six figures : 
629506 Bien, trés bien—Annoncez le nombre que monsieur a posé, 
6 29 5 0 6 

For seven figures the operator begins by using the word “ Faites” in 
some apparently innocent question, such as, “ Faites savoir le nombre de 
chiffres posés ;”’ and when the answer, 7, is given, he would add, sup- 
posing such a number as 1912953 to be required, “ Dites-nous done le 

1 9 1 2 

nombre que cela produit.” 
9 5 3 

Such high numbers are scarcely ever asked, but eight, nine, and ten 
figures are expressed by the previous use, in the same manner as for seven, 
of the words, “ Voyez,” or “ Voyons,” ** Nommez,”’ and “ Dites moi.” 

8 9 1 0 

Whenever the number consists of a repetition of the same figure, the 
guiding expression at the beginning of the sentence is followed only by 
one word announcing what the figure is; thus, if 333 be asked, the ques- 
tion would simply be, “ Bien—Caleulez.” “ Bien” shows that there are 


0 
three figures, and the C must be multiplied to that extent. If 888,888 
Were required, the operator would say, “ Bien, trés bien—voyons.” 
8 


The ordinary fractions, j, 4, and j, are e 
done,” and “ Dites le done; 4 and 3 by “ Eh, dites,” and * Eh, dites 
done.” Large fractions are announced by the word “ Maintenant,” and 
are expressed by the already given process, with a marked hesitation be- 
tween the two terms. . ‘ 

hus :. 
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ps Maintenant—Dites vite ce—nombre 

950 8 3 9 5 0 
PR ae oe to second sight in numbers. It is certainly vastly in- 
oe the Enveibia very creditable to M. Gandon, who is supposed to have 
pase ng be no It is. extremely easy to practise, and the young lady 
reer “se pages will do well to get it up as a drawing-room amuse- 

The key to the announcement of objects, flowers, cards, and names, is 
yk: hon simple, and requires in its working a considerably greater ef- 
+1] veh end and calculation. It consists in changing the meaning of 
all the letters of the alphabet, and in composing the questions which are 
addressed to the subject of words commencing with the letters which, in 
regular alphabetical order, immediately follow those which form the name 
of the object to be described. If the ‘name of the object begin with C, 
the operator must cmploy the letter D to commence his phrase ; and if the 
a Regge Bg :* name 4 O, the second word in the phrase must begin 

' e exceptions named j » fi ri able, this aj 
acted upon throughout the alphabet. eve arr Sees mee, thle SE 
A signifies V, because the letters X,Y, and Z, which follow V, cannot 
» ‘. be used to commence a word of interrogation. 
eeeeeee £ 
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xpressed by “ Dites,” “ Dites 


que moasieur a écrit. 


there are very few words beginning with G which would 
be serviceable in questions; the word “Regardez” is 
therefore employed, as a conventional sign, for the letter 
F. 
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X, Y, Z, W, are all expressed by the following conventional phrases ; 
X, “C'est facile ;’ Y, “C'est bien facile ;” Z, “C’est trés facile ;” W, 
“ Annoncez a present.” 

If, for example, the letter X were asked for, the operator would remark, 
“ C’est facile de dire cette lettre.” 

It will be seen from this table that, with a fluent command of words, 
any idea whatever may be unmistakeably conveyed by the operator to the 
subject without the slightest apparent trace of collusion. As, however, 
many different words commence with the same letters, and have nearly the 
same sound, it is necessary to indicate by the form of the question whether 
it refer to an animal, a card, a flower, or other object. 

The possibility of any mistakes from such a case is prevented by an ar- 
rangement that if the question refer to any part of the body ofa man or 
an animal, the verb “indiquer’’is used. If it refer to dress, “ toucher” is 
employed. For all immoveable objects, furniture, &., “ regarder” is made 
use of. All large objects are referred to by “en quoi.” All small porta- 
ble objects, rings, fans, &c., are distinctly spoken of as “ objects.” * 

For example : one of the audience points to his own body, the French 
word for which (corps) has its three first letters, and its sound, in common 
with another word (cor) which means a horn, 

The operator asks, “ Dites promptement si—vous voyez ce que j’in- 

c 0 r 
dique.”’ 
The use of the word “indique,” tells the subject at once that the question 
refers to the body ; but if it had been expressed “ Dites promptement si— 


c 0 r 
vous connaissez cet instrument,” he would have perceived that his reply 
must be “ a horn.” 

, The hesitation in the question shows the limit of the words which convey 

the point. 

In cards, diamonds are expressed by ‘“ C’est bien” (before the question); 

spades by “ Trésbien ;” clubs by “ Parfaitement ;” and hearts by “ Bien.” 

The nine of hearts would thus be conveyed by “ Bien nommez la carte ;”’ 
9 


the king of spades by “ Trés a la carte ;”’ the six of dia- 
r (roi 
monds by “C’est bien—annoncez la carte.” : 
The facility of such means of giving secret information about cards 
should be remembered by young gentlemen who (of course to their own 
great astonishment) invariably have bad luck at écarté when they play with 
doubtful strangers. : , 
Examples might be given in every possible form, so as to show the 
extent and capacity of this well-arranged system: but a very few will be 
sufficient to fully explain its nature, and to enable those who are blessed 
with good memories and ready tongues to astonish their less learned friends 
with an exhibition of “double vue.” ‘ 
The following words are selected as being in ordinary every-day use : 
Couteau—Dites, pour vous un pareil—objet n’est pas difficile. 


c o u eee 
Montre—Nommez promptement—l objet. 
m 0 


Epingle—Facilement—quel vbjet (conventional phrase for a pin). 
e 


Livre—Maintenant jugez—ah ! sachez faire—connaitre l’objet. 


l i 7 = e 
Savon—tTrés bien, annoncez promptement—l objet. 
s a v 0 


Parapluie—Quel objet ai-je pris 4 monsieur (convention)? 


® aa rr 
Verre—Ah! faites savoir—-l’objet. 
ve r 
Tabac—V oyez bien, cites bien—l’objet. 
a b a 
Lys—Madame, je tiens—a ce que vous demandiez vous-méme le nom de 
1 i 8 


cette fleur. : : . 
Camélia—Dites bien; nommez facilement; madame, je balance— 


c a m e 1 ia 
quelquefois pour des noms de fleurs difficiles ; mais &e., &c. 
Iris—Jugez, sachez juste trouver—la fleur. 
i r i 8 
Angleterre-—Bien—oh! hatez vous maintenant, faites savoir le nom 
a n ¢ 
de ce pays. 
Italie—Je voudrais savoir le nom de ce pays. 
i t 
Asie—Bien, trouvez juste le nom de cette partie du monde. 
a 8 i 
Hollande—N\ peut, monsieur, bien dire le nom de ce pays. 
my) 
Argent—Bien, savez-vous en quoi, &c. 
a r 
Plomb—Quel métal? parlez, nommez-le. 
P 1 0 m 
Or—Parlez—saves-vous en quoi, &e. 
oO r 
Ecaille—Facilement ; dites bien juste maintenant en quoi, &c. 
e c * 1 
Noir—Oh ! précisez juste si vous voyez cette couleur. 
n oO i r 
Blond--Citez-moi promptement le couleur. 
b lo 


nommez quel vin. 
m p 
nom de ce vin. 


Champagne—Dites immédiatement ; bien, 
c 


a 
Hermitage—l\ faut savoir nommer juste le 
he r m i os 
Coq—Dites promptement, regardez—quel est l’oiseau. 
c 0 q ‘ ‘ 
The names of the months and days are conveyed by their order in the 
year or week. 
Mai—Quel mois? 
5 
Septembre—Nommez le mois. 
9 


Vendredi—A présent le jour. 
6 


The operator may vary his performance by asking aloud, “ Will any 
gentleman present, who has been in the army, be good enough to write 
down the number and name of his regiment :”’ the subject hearing this pre- 
pares accordingly. 

The 10th regiment of Cuirassiers may be named : 

The operator says, “ Demandez ; vous jugerez s’il peut répondre sans 

c us r 
que je parle—demandez, monsieur.” 
1 0 


The separation here between the two parts of the sentence serves to indi- 
cate the nature and number of the regiment in question. 4 

It only remains to show how correct answers can be obtained from the 
subject when the operator does not speak, but simply touches a. bell. 

This is done by holding up preconcerted objects, in alphabetical order ; 
and though, at first sight, it may appear improbable that the objects wanted 
can always be obtained, yet it will be found that ina crowded audience 
no difficulty will arise on that ground. ; 

Objects beginning with alternate letters, for instance, may be taken : 


A 
C 
E 
G 


K 


NNEAU. 
HAPEAU. 

PINGLE. 

ANT. ete 2 

very few common words begin with K; it may therefore be ar- 
ranged to answer “nothing” at this point, which will produce a 
marvellous effect. 








® The key is given in French, as nearly all performances of second sight are 
a on in that language ; but it may of course be easily arranged in 


. 





M ontTRE, 
and so on. p . : ” 
It is unnecessary to add more to this explanation of “second sight ;” 
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the simplicity of the trick will astonish everybody, but most people will 
be generous enough to admire the dasftvoes cechhetien of the aethoaians 
by which they have been deluded. 

If it were never directed to any other purpose than the amusement and 
astonishment of the public, this exposition of its nature would not have 
been given ; but it has been often employed with very different ends, and 
the believers In magnetism will possibly be henceforth disposed to a little 
more scepticism about the all-seeing power which they fancy its subjects to 
possess. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE LATE 
MAJOR EDWARD MAOREADY. 


As we approached the Southern tropic, we began to take in our slight 
sails, and rig out the strong canvass preparing in all quarters for weather- 
ing the cape. Our ballast had been shifted forward off Madeira, to lay 
the ship a little by the head, and on the night of the 12th April, we were 
all awoke by the alarming manner in which she pitehed: a long and 
heavy swell had set in from the westward, and though there was no wind, 
our masts were in much danger. I could hardly hold on upon the poop, 
and as her head went down with the wave, it seemed a matter of 
greatest ease to leap upon the forecastle. All hands were turned up, and 
the cast-iron carried midships, when the good ship walked gallantly 
through the water. In bearing to the eastward, and inclining at the same 
time to south, our weather became cold and rough. We bade adieu for @ 
time to the sunny seas, and routed out our warm clothing, to withstand 
the breezes which blew with all the keen and bracing sharpness of our na- 
tive gales, a thousand times more welcome, in their honest roughness, than 
all the glittering but deceitful calm of the warmer climatefwe had left. A 
day or two of incessant rain, thick fogs, and no wind, was succeeded by 
brisk increasing blowing, in which we parted company with our Commo- 
dore. The .dmelia was within sight a whole day, but not one of the ship’s 
officers could see her, and when I pointed her out to Longcroft over the 
larboard beam and under reefed topsails, he swore she was a stranger, and 
went off to enter the lie in his log-book. Some nights before we separated 
we bore down to each other and kept up a mutual serenade, our band and 
the 46th bugles playing alternately : the harmony of their notes was mel- 
lowed by the distance, and the associations which they excited were all of 
home and happiness. As we bore down once after standing off, the bugles 
welcomed us with the family march of our Captain, “ the Campbells are 
coming, aha, aha!” and our band replied by “ Scots wha hae wi Wallace 
bled.” “Should auld acquaintance be forgot” was played in a slow and 
plaintive key, and was sonia affecting ; our spirits soared again to “ Rule 
Britannia,” and the last notes that came to our ears as they drifted far 
from us, were those of “ God save the King.” The impressions left by this 
night’s enjoyment were not obliterated when we parted company, and 
though it was our wish to go the inner passage, to which Balston objected, 
I really felt as if I had lost those who were dear and congenial friends. 

On the morning watch of the 12th April, I pointed out land over the lee 
bow, and though the mate on deck pronounced it “ Cape-fly-away” it 
proved to be the group of Tristan d’Acunha, Inaccessible, and Nightingale 
Islands. The two latter were not approached by us, but we approached 
Tristan, which appeared a vast rock, shaped like a triangle saat ona 
parallelogram, and showing its peak, which is 8,000 feet in height, clear 
and serene, far above the clouds and mists that hide or disfigure the body 
of the Island. As we stood in we could see the surf breaking violently 
along shore, but could distinguish nothing like verdure except some 
stunted pines upon the ascent of the mountain. It appeared a fit habita- 
tion for the bears and seals who are its sole inhabitants. But even this 
poor spot, thus powerfully protected by its inclemency and insignificance, 
was rudely invaded by the votaries of ambition. An American settled 
here, styled himself king of d’Acunha, liberally proclaimed a free trade to 
all nations, and appointed two brave associates to act as his prime mini- 
ster and admiral. But who can expect fidelity from courtiers? These 
ingrates either weary of the fatigues, apprehensive of the responsibility or 
despising the parade of their high offices, took advantage of the arrival of 
a vessel to abscond and return to their former occupations, while his d’Acun- 
hian majesty thus forsaken at his utmost need, followed their example and 
entered as a forecastleman on board the Betsey whaler ; thus adding an- 
other instance to the magnanimity so often found among the dignitaries of 
the earth. This circumstance is little known; like King Theodore of 
Corsica, he had no poet and his memory died—how much more fortunate 
was the great King Cole whose memory still lives in the strains of other 
days, though the scene of his great actions is hidden in oblivion. 

Our winds were now fair and strong from the westward and rolled with 
them thosé volumes of water which have made the Cape seas proverbial. 
Our beautiful vessel bounded with them in charming style, and though an 
occasional heel would sometimes derange the economy of the dinner table, 
or a luff up shake the canvass and make Campbell roar, “ port, port,’’ after 
the helmsman had repeated “ hard up, your honour,” yet we all rejoiced 
that we were pushing so merrily through these boisterous waters. The 
breeze increased, and we did not lose a breath of it, every stitch was set 
that could be carried, and though for four days successively our fore stud- 
ing sails booms were carried away, others were rigged out, and we were 
told there were plenty more at Johannah. On the 26th April, we passed 
the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope with top gallant sails set, going at 
the rate of thirteen knots an hour and rolling chains in at every lurch. 
The long mountainous waves were awfully grand and fully justify the 
original appellation of the neighbouring headland. The billows of our na- 
tive seas are but the ripples of an agitated puddle in comparison to these 
tremendous swells. I know not a sublimer spectacle in nature than the 
gigantic Albatross, skimming with extended wings through the haze which 
usually rests upon this agitated ocean. Roe of ours shot one of these mon- 
sters which measured fourteen feet seven inches between the extremities of 
each wing, and yet this did not appear one of the largest size. It is said 
that if a man falls overboard they immediately attack him. 

We stood on with improving weather and more moderate winds till 
about the lst of May, when having sufficient easting, and meeting with a 
slight southwester, accompanied by thunder and ugly flashes of lightning, 
Campbell, instead of taking in sail and waiting for a visitation, as the 
Dutch Captains are directed to do, turned northwards, hoisted every 
stitch the ship could stagger under, and bore away for the Mozambique 
Channel. A few days before this I was astonished that he did not heave 
the lead, as we were on the spot laid down as the Telemaque shoal, and he 
mentioned to me that the sea broke like shallow water, and we had met 
much drift the day before. 1 suppose he was anxious in this, his last voy- 
age, to support his character of a desperate seaman ; but I cannot say I 
admire this blind bull-dog courage, especially when my own carcase, and 
those of my friends, are so intimately connected with its exhibition. After 
we had crossed the southern tropic and entered the channel, our breeze 
died away, and we were again annoyed by the sultry calms, rains, and 
baffling weather of the equinoctial seas. I imagine we were near Mada- 
gascar, as the variable nature of our winds was that of the land and sea 
breezes. At length we were blest with a steady and favourable south- 
wester, and our reckoning prognosticated a view of the low sand islands 
called the Bassas; about noon on the 6th, however, though the tops, yards, 
and davits were manned, and all sail taken in to topsails, not a grain of 
sand was to be seen. This was strange, but to console us we were assured 
that the Europa rocks, which stretch fifteen miles, would be near us at 
midnight. Heaven be praised that in this instance also our calculators 
were fallible, for we rattled away all night, under a topsail breeze, which 
crested every wave with foam, so that no breakers could have been distin- 
guished till the good ship had come close upon them. Our navigators were 
disconcerted, but recovering their serenity, positively asserted that Juan 
de Nova was inevitably to be made next morning; but this island was as 
provokingly invisible as the others, so that all hands hecame alarmed, and 
withal so modest in their conjectures as even to admit the possibility (for 
no observation had been taken for some time) of our being outside Mada- 
gascar. Considerable anxiety subsisted for two days, but on the morning 
of the 10th May, all doubts were removed by the sight of Mayotta and 
Johanna at a distance of some leagues on the larboard bow. ‘ 

We passed Mayotta at some distance, and bore up for Johanna, which 
goes also by the name of Hinzuan. As we neared the land it presented a 
most picturesque and hourly improving prospect. _ It seemed to rise with 
a gradual elevation from the water, soon breaking into beautiful little 
hills, which enlarge towards the interior till they terminate in a peak of 
3000 feet in height near the centre of the Island. The length is about 
thirty miles, and the greatest breadth fifteen. At a little distance from 
the pebbly beach, a varied grove of palm and plantain trees, partially in- 
terrupted by a drift of sand, or a projecting rock, forms a zone of purest 
green around the island ; its hills are clothed with a long grass, irregular- 
ly chequered by plots of cultivated ground, and of parasite and wild flowers, 
while scattered clusters of fruit trees standing from a curious pink coleur- 
| ed soil, lend their shade and contrast to heighten this lovely scene. Higher 
| up a magnificent forest extends in grand luxuriance of foliage and massive- 
ness of shade to the very pinnacle of the mountain, covering in its extent 
hills, dales, and clefts, which seem once to have been the craters of a vast 
volcano. A few ruddy and black crags break through this garb of deepest 
green, and many light white clouds far below the summ,t, transparently 
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floated, and like the veil over the face of beauty, enhanced the charms 
they affected to conceal. We were all in raptures, even the flesh pots were 
deserted, all feasted on this treat of nature. Every eye discovered differ- 
ent objects of admiration, and every tongue was exerted in their praise, I 
and laughed, and murmured to myself a thousand times the excla- 
mation of Fitz Eustace, “ where is the coward that would not dare to die 
for such a land?’ About five in the evening we doubled the point of a 
detached rock called Saddle Island, near which the breakers were roaring 
over a dangerous surf, and entered the bay. A fellow of tolerable appear- 
ance came alongside in a sort of catamaran, died by woolly-haired ne- 
and nting Campbell with some fruit, announced himself the 
ing of Johanna’s pilot, demanded a fee of two dollars, and in his own 
opinion taking charge of the ship, anchored us late in the evening within 
a mile of the town. He was confoundedly odoriferous, and his crew were 
quite pestilential : fortunately a strong breeze set in from the land, and 
conveyed an earthly perfume, which happily overpowered the stench which 
these fellows communicated to every corner of the vessel. 

When we awoke in the morning our ship was surrounded with canoes, 
hollowed from a tree, sharp at both ends, and furnished with outriggers to 
prevent an upset. They were full of fruit—oranges, pines, bananas, guavas, 
and limes, which, with plaited mats, straw hats, and sea shells were 
brought to be exchan, for our old shoes, empty bottles, and ragged 
handkerchiefs. We were at first not aware of the articles which were use- 
fal in this extraordinary barter, till some one for fun ran to the porthole 
and held out a bottle, when every fellow jumped up, began chattering, 
screaming, and shoving his boat to the ship’s side, using his paddle to right 
and left, and exerting himself to the utmost to obtain the proffered trea- 
sure. Among our visitants the African physiognomy predominated, though 
some appeared of a mixed, and others of a pure Arabian ancestry. These 

last were the Hidalgos, and washermen of the Island, most of them usurp- 
pp h titles of European noblemen ; we had the dukes of Hamilton, York, 

Nassau, Admirals Rodney, Martin, and Orien, probably O’Brien, but 
it matters not, he was a rascally extortioner, and as such was unceremoni- 
ously ejected from Hy cabin by the Duke of Nassau, for refusing to allow 
me seven pines, and five dozen oranges, for a most superior pair of my old 
shoes, which I believe his grace of N. made free with clandestinely a few 
minutes after. The slaves wore a small piece of linen, while those of Ara- 
bian descent were tably clad in flowing clothes and turbans ; and 
Abdallah, son of the King of Johanna; was tastily and richly dressed a 
Vottomane, and armed with sabre, pike, and dagger. 

Immediately after breakfast we took the boats which were shaded by 
awnings and proceeded on shore in different parties. The sportsmen, 
the farsa the fainéants, and the ladies, with Campbell and myself, 
each had one of the ship’s boats. The day was lovely, and its intense heat 
was not a moment thought of. The party to which I was attached landed 
near a rivulet which brawled into the bay to the westward of the town, 
and plunged into this garden of fragrance and fertility. We wantonly 
strayed from one attraction to another, alternately admiring the taper 
trunk of the cocoa tree and the more fantastic irregularity of the palms 
and date trees created by their spreading leaves, the perfume of the orange 
plant, the broad and elegant leaf of the banana, or the various flowers 
which presented their bright colours and diffused their delicious scent on 
every side. Under the larger trees we were pleased with the novelty of 
their fruit and foliage, and enjoyed the grateful refreshment of their 
shade. Doves cooed around us on every branch and variegated insects 
buzzed an accompaniment ; the wilder and more beautiful inhabitants of 
these woods fled at our approach, but treated us in their flight with a view 
of their expanded plumage. As we clambered up the bare top of a com- 
manding eminence a prospect of the bay, with our gallant ship resting on 
its unruffied surface, opened before us, and the plaintive air of “ Oh Nanny 
wilt thou g wi’ me?” which our band were practising, came mellowed 
by the distance into inconceivable harmony. The ladies rested at a charm- 
ing spot where the rivulet prattled down a fall ; I could not join them, but 
rushed again into the heart of this solitude and wildly wandered I knew 
not whither: I was not master of myself; the endless and novel loveliness 
of these woods, the mingled odour of the fruits and flowers, the free feeling 
excited by thus bursting from confinement into all the glory and gladness 
¢ these unequalled scenes, had worked up my mind to positive intoxica- 

on. 

In the evening we returned to our ship, wearied but unsatiated with en- 

yment. A disturbance had taken place on board relative to some tod- 
dy, a liquor which exudes from the cocoa nut, date, and palmyra trees ; it 


vanity urged them sometimes to insinuate that they thought it actually 
superior. The navy is admired, without being envied, by the army, and 
we se much conceived theirs and ours to be a common cause, that we were 
most scrupulous to support what we imagined to be the dignity of His 
Majesty’s service against the attacks of these Hyson boys. In consequence 
I was obliged to call on their fifth officer to apologise to a soldier, whose 
hat he had knocked off ; and was near losing Campbell's friendship by de- 
claring that a sentry did not do his duty in not running one of his seamen 
through the body, for an attempt to force his post. Except in these in- 
stances, we agreed excellently well with all the ship’s company. Had they 
been more moderate in their pretensions they would have avoided numer- 
ous rebuffs. The regulations on board were admirable. We had breakfast 
at eight, dinner at three. We drank tea about eight ; after which whist 
tables and chat parties were formed, and were supplied with liquors of all 
sorts till about ten o’clock, when most broke up for bed, and the rest went 
to star-gaze, or have a confidential confab by moonlight, or look down on 
the phosporic flashing of the spray, and think upon their past or future 
fortunes. In the interval between breakfast and dinner, we usually walked 
with the ladies beneath the awning, or lay upon deck with a book and 

ored over it, or listened to the extraordinary conversation of Mr. Wake- 

and and his associates. We were divided into watches, and the most of 
our lads passed them as snugly as a well-boxed London watchmen. I 
thought it better to keep them. 1 always did, and found them often ve 
amusing. All could enjoy the luxury of salt water bathing, and I too 
advantage of it every morning. Our feeding was excellent, and there was 
a most liberal display of wines. Though Campbell seldom rose while any 
one sat, his departure was no check upon any that remained, and yet I 
never saw a man tipsy during the voyage. He encouraged our dances, 
which took place every evening, and we flattered his nationality by usually 
calling for “ The Campbells are coming,” or “ Blue bonnets over the bor- 
der,” or any of those tunes that light up the eyes of a Highlandman. The 
cuddy regulations were really excellent, and most admirably adapted to 
break in young fellows coming to India to habits of temperance and re- 
gularity. 

HYPATIA. 
CHAPTER XXII—PANDEMONIUM. 

But where was poor Philammon all that week ? , 

For the first day or two of his imprisonment he had raved like some wild 
beast entrapped, his newly-found purpose and energy thus snddenly dam- 
med back and checked boiled up in frantic rage. He tore at the bars of 
his prison, he rolled himself, shrieking, on the floor. He called in vain on 
Hypatia, on Pelagia, on Arsenius—on all but God. Pray he could not, 
and dare not ; for to whom was he to pray? To the stars?—to the Abys- 
ses and the Eternities?.... 

Alas! as Augustine said once, bitterly enough, of his own Manichean 
teachers, Hypatia had taken away the living God, and given him instead 
the four Elements.... And in utter bewilderment and hopeless terror he 
implored the pity of every guard and gaoler who passed along the corri- 
dor, and conjured them, as brothers, fathers, men, to help him. Moved at 
once by his agony and by his exceeding beauty, the rough Thracians, who 
knew enough of their employer’s character to have little difficulty in be- 
lieving his victim to be innocent, listened to him and questioned him. 

But when they offered the very help which he implored, and asked him 
to tell his story, the poor boy’s tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 
How could he publish his sister’s shame? And yet she was about to pub- 
lish it herself!.... And instead of words, he met their condolences with 
fresh agonies, till they gave him up as mad ; and tired by his violence, 
compelled him, with blows aud curses, to remain quiet: and so the week 
wore out, in dull and stupified despair, which trembled on the very edge 
of idiocy. Night and day were alike to him. The food which was thrust 
in through his grate remained untasted ; hour after hour, day after day, 
he sat upon the ground, his head buried in his hands, half-dozing from 
mere exhaustion of body and mind. Why should he care to stir, to eat, to 
live? He had but one purpose in heaven and earth : and that one purpose 
was impossible. 

At last his cell-door grated on itshinges. “Up, my mad youth!” cried 
aroughvoice. “Up, and thank the favour of the gods, and the bounty of 
our noble—ahem!—Prefect. To-day he gives freedom to all prisoners. 
And I suppose a pretty boy like you may go about your business, as well 
as uglier rascals! ”’ 





is a very wholesome liquor before sunrise, but when it ferments becomes 
sour and intoxicating. Campbell had given orders that none should be 
brought on board, and finding some seaman drunk, he turned every native 
out of the ship without regarding rank, age, or sex, though Prince Abdal- 
lah was there. Many of us were disgusted with this arbitrary proceeding, 
and were inclined to throw down the gauntlet, as the champions of the 

r islanders, but we were ignorant of the manners and duplicity which 
on beneath the turban. We gave the wretches credit for something like 
European feelings, and pitied their helplessness, but next day these very 
nobles and princes whom we pictured to ourselves maddening with indig- 
nation, were with us before sunrise, grinning and fawning like beaten 
monkeys. This morning we waited on the King, whom we found sitting 
in an arm chair, dressed very like Chrononhotonthologos, and guarded by 
two spearmen. The presence chamber was about twelve feet by eight ; 
bits of glass and tin, with scraps of red cloth were its principal ornaments. 
This mummery—all that remains of a throne that was bowed to by two 
hundred villages as late as Sir W. Jones’s visit—was all we saw at his 
Majesty’s. e complained bitterly of the Maligeches (as they call the 
natives of Madagascar) who annually visit these Islands and even pass 
over to the African coast, bringing with them fire and sword, and carrying 
off everything portable on which they can lay their hands. Our timid 
friends, who should blush to acknowledge their descent from the fearless 
Arabs, fly into their wretched town at their approach, and leave all they 
have worth defending to these merciless savages. 

His Majesty returned our visit, and was exceedingly annoyed at the 
impertinence of Mrs. Campbell's dog, which followed him into every cor- 
ner of the cabin as he flew from the pollution of its touch. He was with 
us at noon and went through his prayers, facing towards Mecca and making 
repeated obeisances down to the ground. He appeared to consider our 
two ladies as two girls brought in to amuse him, for in the middle of an 
air Mrs. C. was favouring us with, he waved bis hand to signify he had 
had enough and that the performer might retire. After he had left us we 
got on board twenty head of cattle—small beasts with humps on their 

oulders, and having bartered all our bottles, rags, and old leather, for 
bushels of their exquisite fruit, we hove the anchor and stood away with a 
light breeze on the evening of the 13th. I gazed on the isle till darkness 
enveloped it, and still I feel an undiminished fondness for its lovely shores. 
It is one of the bright spots on which memory delights to dwe!l ; and 
though at this moment I look rather meanly on the votaries of solitude, 
there may come a day when, thinking of this delicious land, I shall sigh 
for such a resting place as its shores would offer, and envy the enjoyers of 
its balmy and perfumed breeze. 

As we were leaving the bay we found ourselves much annoyed by a num- 
ber of mongoose, a large animal of the weasel kind, which the natives had 
brought on board and the sailors had let loose on deck. They ran about 
the rigging like monkeys, and the sailors had great difficulty in securing 
them. One of them dropped overboard, and as we were all looking at the 
poor brute and pitying his fate, our boatswain’s mate, struck by the steady 
manner in which he floated over the heavy swell which had come on, could 
not restrain his admiration, but before us all, rapturously exclaimed, “ D— 
me! how he bows ’em!” This fellow was a most amusing character, full 
of annecdote and of ready wit. One of his stories I cannot help transcrib- 
ing, it describes so well hot friends cooling, that though I may say to m 
reader as Eschines did of Demosthenes, “ Oh! but if you had heard him tell 
it!” yet independent of manner I think it worth preserving. He was talk- 
ing to a quarter-master who asked him “how the people were at home 
when he went thither after the d/ert brig of war was paid off?” “Oh! 
bravely,” said Wakeland, “ and quite friendly at first: they called me Mr. 
Wakeland ; every one asked his neighbour if he had seen Mr. Richard Wake- 
land? He is a good young man—he’s a young man ; he’s brought 
home a matter of sixty pounds; and right kindly they a me to 
spend it. In about a fortnight they changed it to Richard Wakeland’s 
been here some time, but he’s a good lad, and = ives one a share of 
his pot. Soon afterwards I was plain Dick Wake bal, and at the end of 
the month, when I had not a rap left, I heard a lubber that had drunk every 
day wi’ me, ask another, “ ou know when that d—d rascal, Dick 
Wakeland, ’!! go to sea again?” Thinking it time to be off, I went to my 
old mother and asked her just for a parting drop, and she swore all blue 
she hadn’t a drop o’nothing but cold tea. Well, said I, times are hard 
when Dick Wakeland, boatswain’s mate of the little brig, drinks cold tea! 
so I snatched up the teapot and took a longer pull than you'll think—for 
it was all gin! Thank ye kindly, mother, said I, your tea wont gripe me 
—and I her, and all on ’em, and may the dev hove me at the day of 
fo if ever they see the colour of my face, or my money, while I 
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pride of Cap ‘amp and his mates appeared to 
be, that their ship should be considered equal in its csvanqunente toa 
Man-of-War ; and this would have been commendable enough, had not their 
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Philammon looked up in the gaoler’s face with a dim, half-comprehen- 
sion of his meaning. 

“Do you hear?”’ cried the man, with a curse. ‘ You are free. Jump 
up, or I shut the door again, and your one chance is over.” 

‘“‘ Did she dance Venus Anadyomene! ”’ 

“She! Who?” 

“My sister, Pelagia.” 

“Heaven only knows what she has not danced in her time! 
say she dances to-day once more. Quick! out, or I shall not be ready in 
time for the sports. They begin an hour hence. Free admission into the 
theatre to-day for all—rogues and honest men, Christians and heathens. 
Curse the boy ! he’s as mad as ever.” 

So indeed Philammon seemed ; for springing suddenly to his feet, he 
rushed out past the gaoler, upsetting him into the corridor, and fled wildly 
from the prison among the crowd of liberated ruffians, ran from the prison 
home, from home to the baths, from the baths to the theatre, and was soon 
pushing his way, regardless of etiquette, toward the lower tiers of benches, 
in order, he hardly knew why, to place himself as near as possible to the 
very sight which he dreaded and abhorred. 

As fate would have it, the passage by which he had entered opened close 
to the Prefect’s chair of state, where sat Orestes, gorgeous in his robes of 
office, and by him—to Philammon’s surprise and horror—Hypatia her- 
self. 
More beautiful than ever, her forehead sparkling like Juno’s own, witha 
lofty tiara of jewels, her white Ionic robe half hidden by a crimson shawl, 
there sat the vestal, the philospher. What did she there? But the boy’s 
eager eyes, accustomed but too well to note every light and shade of feel- 
ing which crossed that face, saw in a moment how wan and haggard was 
its expression. She wore a look of constraint, of half-terrified self-resolve, 
as of a martyr, for as Orestes turned his head at the stir of Philammon’s 
intrusion, and flashing with anger at the sight, motioned him fiercely back, 
Hypatia turned also, and as her eyes met her pupil’s, she blushed crimson, 
and started, and seemed in act to motion him back also; and then, recol- 
lecting herself, whispered something to Orestes which quieted his wrath, 
and composed herself, or rather sunk into her place again, as one who was 
determined to abide the worst. 

A knot of gay young gentlemen, Philammon’s fellow students, pulled 
him down among them, with welcome and laughter; and before he could 
collect his thoughts, the curtain in front of the stage had fallen, and the 
sport began. 

The scene represented a back-ground of desert mountains, and on the 
stage itself, before a group of temporary huts, stood huddling together the 
black Lybian prisoners, some fifty men, women, and children, bedizened 
with gaudy feathers and girdles of tasselled leather, brandishing their 
spears and targets, and glaring out with their white eyes on the strange 
scene before them in childish awe and wonder. 

Along the front of the stage a wattled battlement had been erected, 
while below, the hyposcenium had been painted to represent rocks, thus 
completing the rough imitation of a village among the Lybian hills. 

Amid breathless silence, a herald advanced, and proclaimed that these 
were prisoners taken in arms against the Roman senate and people, and, 
therefore, worthy of immediate death: but that the Prefect, in his exceed- 
ing clemency toward them, and especial anxiety to afford the greatest 
possible amusement to the obedient and loyal citizens of Alexandria, had 
determined, instead of giving them at once to the beasts, to allow them to 
fight for their lives, promising to the survivors a free pardon if they ac- 
quitted themselves valiantly. 

The poor wretches on the stage, when this proclamation was translated 
to them, set up a barbaric yell of joy, and brandished their spears and tar- 
gets more fiercely than ever. 

But their joy was short. The trumpets sounded the attack ; a body of 
gladiators, equal in nnmber to the savages, marched out from one of the 
two great side passages made their obeisance to the applauding spectators, 
and planting their scaling-ladders against the front of the stage, mounted 
to the attack. 

The Lybians fought like tigers ; yet from the first Hypatia and Philam- 
mon also, could see that their promised chance of life was a mere mock- 
ery. Their light darts and naked limbs were no match for the heavy 
swords and complete armour of their brutal assailants, who endured 
laughingly a storm of blows and thrusts on heads and faces protected by 
vizored helmets. 


But they 


twice, and twice the scaling-ladders were hurled down again, while more 
than one gladiator lay below, rolling in the death-agony. 

And then burst forth the sleeping devil in the hearts of that great bru- 
talized multitude. Yell upon yell of savage triumph, and still more savage 
disappointment, rang from every tier of that vast ring of seats at each 
blow and parry, onslaught and repulse ; and Philammon saw with horror 





Yet so fierce was the valour of the Lybians, that even they recoiled | 


and surprise that luxury, refinement, philosophic culture itself, were no 
safeguards against the infection of bloodthirstiness. Gay and delicate 
ladies, whom he had seen three days before simpering delight at Hypatia’s 
heavenward aspirations, sprang from their seats waved their hands and 
handkerchiefs, and clapped and shouted to the gladiators. For, alas! 
there was no doubt as to which side the favour of the spectators, inclined. 
With taunts, jeers, applause, entreaties, the hired ruffians were urged on 
to their work of blood. The poor wretches heard no voice raised in their 
favour ; nothing but contempt, hatred, eager lust of blood, glared from 
those thousands of pitiless eyes; and, broken-hearted, despairing, they 
flagged and drew back one by one. A shout of triumph greeted the gla- 
diators as they climbed over the battlement, and gained a footing on the 
stage. The wretched blacks broke up, and fled wildly from corner to 
corner looking vainly for an outlet...... 

And then began a butchery....Some fifty men, women, and children 
cooped together in that narrow space.....And yet Hypatia’s countenance 
did not falter. Why shouldit? What were their numbers, beside the 
thousands who had perished year by year for centuries by that and far 
worse deaths, in the amphitheatres of that empire, that faith, which she 
was vowed to re-establish? It was part of the great system, and she must 
endure it. 

Not that she did not feel, for she, too, was woman ; and her heart, raised 
far above the brutal excitement of the multitude, lay calmly open to the 
most poignant stings of pity. Again and again she was in the act to en- 
treat mercy for some shrieking woman or struggling child, but before her 
J could shape the words, the blow had fallen, or the wretch was 
whirled away from her sight in the dense, undistinguishable mass of slay- 
ers and slain. Yes, she had begun, and she must follow to the end.... 
And, after all, what were the lives of those few semi-brutes, returning thus 
a few years earlier to the clay from which they sprang, compared with the 
regeneration of a world?......And it would be over in a few minutes 
more, and that black, writhing heap be still for ever, and the curtain fall. 
....And then for Venus Anadyomeme, and art, and joy, and peace, and 
the graceful wisdom and beauty of the old Greek Art, calming and civiliz- 
ing all hearts, and softening them into pure devotion for the immortal 
deities who had inspired their forefathers in the glorious days of old.... 
But still the black heap writhed, and she looked away, up, down, and 
round, everywhere, to avoid the sickening sight ; and her eye caught Phi- 
lammon’s, gazing at her with looks of horror and disgust..... A thrill of 
shame rushed through her heart, and blushing scarlet, she sank her head, 
and whispered to Orestes,— 

“Have mercy !—spare the rest!” 

“Nay, fairest Vestal, the mob has tasted blood, and they must have 
their fill of it, or they will turn on us, for aught I know. Nothing so 
dangerous as to check a brute, whether he be horse, dog, or man, when 
once his spirit is up. Ha! there is a fugitive! How well the little rascal 
runs! 

As he spoke, a boy, the only survivor, leaped from the stage, and 
rushed across the orchestra toward them, followed by a rough cur dog. 

“ You shall have this youth, ifhe reaches us.” 

Hypatia watched breathless. The boy had just arrived at the altar in 
the centre of the orchestra, when he saw a gladiator close upon him. The 
ruffian’s arm was raised to strike, when, to the astonishment of the whole 
theatre, boy and dog turned valiantly to bay, and leaping on the gladia- 
tor, dragged him between them to the ground. The triumph was momen- 
tary. The uplifted hands, the shout of “ Spare him !’’ came too late. The 
man, as he lay, buried his sword in the slender body of the child, and then 
rising, walked coolly back to the side passages, while the poor cur stood 
over the little corpse, licking its hands and face, and making the whole 
building ring with his doleful cries. The attendants entered, and sticking 
their hooks into corpse after corpse, dragged them out of sight, marking 
their path by long red furrows in the sand ; while the dog followed, until 
his inauspicious howlings died away down distant passages. 

Philammon felt sick and giddy, and half rose to escape. But Pelagia! 
....No—he must sit it out, and see the worst. if worse than this was pos- 
sible. He looked round. The people were coolly sipping wine and eating 
cakes, while they chatted admiringly about the beauty of the great curtain, 
which had fallen and hidden the stage, and represented, on a ground of 
deep blue sea, Europa carried by the bull across the Bosphorus, while 
Nereids and Tritons played around. 

A single flute within the curtain began to send forth luscious strains, 
deadened and distant, as if through far-off glens and woodlands ; and from 
the side passages issued three Graces, led by Pitho, the goddess of per- 
suasion, bearing a herald’s staff in her hand. She advanced to the altar 
in the centre of the orchestra, and informed the spectators that, durin 
the absentee of Ares in aid of a certain great»military expedition, whic’ 
was shortly to decide the diadem of Rome, and the liberty, and prosperity, 
and supremacy of Egypt and Alexandria, Aphrodite had returned to her 
lawful allegiance, and submitted for the time being to the commands of 
her husband, Hephaestus; that he, as the deity of artificers, felt a pecu- 
liar interest in the welfare of the city of Alexandria, the workshop of the 
world, and had, as a sign of his especial favour, prevailed upon his fair 
spouse to exhibit, for this <nce, her beauties to the assembled populace, 
and, in the unspoken poetry of motion, so represent to them the emotions 
with which, as she arose new-born from the sea, she first surveyed that 
fair expanse of heaven and earth of which she now reigned undisputed 
queen. 

A shout of rapturous applause greeted this announcement, and forth- 
with limped from the opposite slip the lame deity himself, hammer and 
pincers on shoulder, followed by a train of gigantic Cyclops, who bore on 
their shoulders various pieces of gilded metal work. 

Hephestus, who was intended to supply the comic element in the vast 
pantomimic pageant, shambled forward with studied uncouthness, amid 
roars of laughter ; surveyed the altar with ludicrous contempt, raised his 
mighty hammer, shivered it to pieces witb a single blow, and beckoned to 
his attendants to carry off the fragments, and replace it with something 
more fitting for his august spouse. 

With wonderful quickness the metal open work was put in its place, 
and fitted together, forming a frame of coral branches and wreaths of sea- 
weed, intermingled with dolphins, Nereids, and Tritons. Four gigantic 
Cyclops then approached, staggering underthe weight of acircular slab of 
green marble, polished to a perfect mirror, which they placed on the frame- 
work. The Graces wreathed its circumference with garlands, see-weed, 
shells, and corallines, and the mimic sea was complete. 

Pitho and the Graces retired a few steps, and grouped themselves with 
the Cyclops, whose grimed and brawny limbs, and hideous one-eyed masks, 
threw out in striking contrast the delicate hue and grace of the beautiful 
maiden figures ; while Hephestus turned toward the curtain, and seemed 
to await impatiently the forthcoming of the goddess. 

Every lip was breathless with expectation as the flutes swelled louder 
and nearer ; horns and cymbals took up the harmony ; and, to a trium- 
phant burst of music, the curtain rose, and a simultaneous shout of delight 
burst from ten thousand voices. 

The scene behind represented a magnificent temple, half hidden in an 
artificial wood of tropic trees and shrubs, which filled the whole stage. 
Fauns and Dryads peeped, laughing, from among their stems, and gorge- 
ous birds, tethered by unseen threads, fluttered and sang among their 
branches. In the centre, an overarching avenue of palms led from the temple 
doors to the front of the stage, from which the mimic battlements had dis- 
appeared, and been replaced, in those few moments, by a broad slope of 
smooth greensward, leading down into the orchestra, and fringed with 
myrtles, roses, apple-trees, poppies, and crimson hyacinths, stained with the 
life-blood of Adonis. 

The folding doors of the temple opened slowly ; the crash of instruments 
resounded from within, and, preceded by the musicians, issued forth the 
triumph of Aphrodite, and passed down the slopes and round the outer 
ring of the orchestra. 

A splendid car, drawn by white oxen, bore the rarest and gaudiest of 
foreign flowers and fruits, which young girls, drest as Hours and Seasons, 
strewed in front of the procession and among the spectators. 

A long line of beautiful youths and maidens, crowned with garlands, 
and robed in scarfs of purple gauze, followed by two and two. Each pair 
ae or led a pair of wild animals, captives of the conquering might of 

eauty. 

Foremost were borne, on the wrists of the actors, the birds especiall 
sacred to the goddess—dloves and sparrows, wrynecks, swans, and swal- 
lows ;and a pair of gigantic Indian tortoises, each ridden by a lovely nymph, 
— that Orestes had not forgotten one wish at least, of his intended 

ride. 

Then followed strange birds from India, parakeets, peacocks, pheasants, 
silver and golden ; bustards and ostriches, the latter bestridden each by a 
tiny cupid, were led on in golden leashes, followed by antelopes and ory- 
xes, elks from beyond the Danube, four-horned rams from the Isle® of the 
Hyperborean Ocean, and the strange hybrid of the Lybian hills, believed 
by all spectators to be half-bull half-horse. And then a murmur of delight- 
ed awe ran round the theatre, as bears and leopards, lions and tigers, fet- 
tered in heavy chains of gold, and made gentle for the occasion by narco- 
tics, paced sedately down the slope. obedient to their beautiful guides ; 
while behind them, the unwieldy bulk of two double horned rhinoceroses, 
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from the far south, was over-topped by the long slender necks and large 
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soft eyes of a pair of giraffes, such as had not been seen in Alexandria for 
more than fifty years. , . 

A cry arose of “Orestes! Orestes! Health to the illustrious Prefect ! 
Thanks for his bounty!” And a hired voice or two among the crowd 
cried, “ Hail to Orestes! Hail, Emperor of Africa!” . . . . But there was 
no response. , 

“The rose is still in the bud,” simpered Orestes to Hypatia. He rose, 
beckoned and bowed the crowd into silence, and then, after a short panto- 
mimic exhibition of rapturous gratitude and humility, pointed triumphantly 
to the palm avenue, among the shadows of which appeared the wonder of 
the day—the huge tusks and trunk of the white elephant himself. 

There it was at last! Not a doubt of it! A real elephant, and yet as | 
white as snow. Sight never seen before in Alexandria—never to be seen | 
again! “Oh thrice blest men of Macedonia!” shouted some worthy on 
high, “the gods are bountiful to you this day!” And all mouths and 
eyes confirmed the opinion, as they opened wider and yet wider to drink in 
the inexhaustible joy and glory. : 

On he paced solemnly, while the whole theatre resounded to his heavy 
tread, and the Fauns and Dryads fled in terror. A choir of nymphs swung 
round him hand in hand, and sang, as they danced along, the conquering 
might of beauty, the tamer of beasts, and men, and deities, Skirmishing 

arties of little winged cupids spreads themselves over the orchestra, from 
eft to right, and pelted the spebtators with perfumed comfits, shot among 
them from their tiny bows arrows of fragrant sandal-wood, or swung smok- 
ing censers, which loaded the air with intoxicating odours. 

The procession came on down the slope, and the elephant approached 
the spectators ; his tusks were wreathed with roses and myrtles; his ears 
were pierced with splendid ear-rings, a jewelled frontlet hung between his 
eyes ; Eros himself, a lovely winged boy, sat on his neck, and guided him 
with the point ofa golden arrow. But what precious thing was it which 
that shell-formed car upon his back contained? The goddess? Pelagia 
Aphrodite herself? ; 

Yes ; whiter than the suow-white elephant--more rosy than the pink- 
tipped shell in which she lay, among crimson cushions and silvery gauze, 
there shone the goddess, thrilling all hearts with those delicious smiles, 
and glances of the bashful playful eyes, and grateful wavings of her tiny 
hand, as the whole theatre rose with one accord, and ten thousand eyes 
were concentrated on the unparralleled loveliness beneath them. 

Twice the processsion passed round the whole circumference of the or- 
chestra, and then returning from the foot of the slope toward the central 
group around Hephestus, deployed right and left in front of the stage. 
The lions and tigers were led away into the side passages, and the youths 
and maidens combined themselves with the gentler animals into groups, 
lessening gradually from the centre to the wings, and stood ¢xpectant, 
while the elephant came forward, and knelt behind the platform destined 
for the goddess, 

The valves of the shell closed. The graces unloosed the fastenings of 
the car. The elephant turned his trunk over his back, and, guided by 
the soft hands of'the girls, grasped the shell, and lifting it high in air, de- 
posited it on the steps at the back of the platform. 

Hephestus limped forward, and with his most uncouth gestures, signified 
the delight he had in bestowing such a sight upon his faithful artisans of 
Alexandria, and the unspeakable enjoyment which they were to expect 
from the mystic dance“of the goddess ; and then retired, leaving the Graces 
to step in front of the platform, and with their arms twined round each 
other, begin a song of invocation. 

As the first strophe died away, the valves of the shell re-opened, and 
discovered Aphrodite crouching on one knee within it. She raised her 
head, and gazed around the vast circle of seats. A mild surprise was on 
her countenance, which quickened into delighted wonder, and bashfulness 
struggling with the sense of new enjoyment and new powers. She glanced 
downward at herself, and smile, astonished at her own loveliness; then 
upward at the sky, and seemed ready, with an awful joy, to spring up into 
the boundless expanse. Her whole figure dilated; she seemed to drink 
in strength from every object which met her in the great universe around, 
and slowly, from among the shells and sea weeds, she rose to her full height. 
and stepped forward upon the marble sea floor, wringing the dripping per- 
fyme from her locks down all her limbs, a perfect Venus Anadyomene,fsav- 
ing the cestus which hung around her waist, in deep festoons of emeralds 
and pearls. 

For the first minute the crowd was too breathless wih pleasure to think 
of applause. But the goddess seemed to require due homage, and when 
she folded her arms across her bosom, and stood motionless for an instant 
as if to demand the worship of the universe, every tongue was loosed, and 
a thunder-clap of “ Aphrodite!” rung over the roofs of Alexandria, and 
startled Cyril in his chamber at the Serapeium, and weary muleteers on 
distant sand-hills, and dozing mariners far out at sea. 

And then began a miracle of art, such as was only possible among a peo- 
ple of the free and exquisite physical training, and the delicate esthetic 
perception of those old Greeks, even in their most fallen days. A dance, 
in which every motion was a word, and rest as eloquent as motion; in 
which every attitude was a fresh motive for a sculptor of the purest school, 
and the highest physical activity was manifested, not as in the coarser 
comic pantomimes, in fantastic bounds and unnatural distortions, but in 
perpetual delicate modulations of a stately and self-restraining grace. 
The artist was for the moment transformed into the goddess. The theatre, 
and Alexandria, and the gorgeous pageant beyond, had vanished from her 
imagination, and therefore from the imagination of the spectators, under 
the constraining inspiration of her art, and they and she alike saw nothing 
but the lovely sea around Cythera, and the goddess hovering above its 
emerald mirror, laying forth on sea, and air, and shore, beauty, and joy. 
and love.... : : 

Philammon’s eyes were bursting from his head with shame and horror ; 
and yet he could not hate her, not even despise her. He would have 
done so, had their been the faintest trace of human feeling in her counte- 
nance, to prove that some germ of moral sense lingered within ; but even 
the faint blush and the downeast eye with which she had entered the thea- 
tre, were gone ; and the only expression on her face was that of intense 

enjoyment of her own activity and skill, and satisfied vanity, as of a pet- 
ted child.... Was she accountable? A reasonable soul. capable of right 
or wrong atall? He hoped not.... He would trust not.... And still 
Pelagia danced on, and tor a whole age of agony, he could see nothing in 
heaven or earth but the bewildering maze of those white feet, as they 
twinkled over their white image in the marble mirror.... At last it was 
over. Every limb suddenly collapsed, and she stood drooping in soft, self- 
satistied fitigue, awaiting the burst of applause which rang through Phi- 
lammon’s ears, proclaiming to heaven and earth, as with a mighty trumpet- 
blast, his sister’s shame. i 

The elephant rose, and moved forward to the side of the slabs. His back 
was covered with crimson cushions, on which it seemed Aphrodite was to 
return without her shell, She folded her arms across her bosom, and stood 
re as the elephant gently wreathed his trunk around her waist, and 

ifted her slowly from the slab, in aet to place her on his back.... 

The little feet, clinging halt tearfully together, had just risen from the 

ae when the elephaut started, dropped his delicate burden heavily on 

he slab, looked down, raised his forefoot, and throwing his trunk into the 
othe fo @ shrill scream of terror and disgust.... 
nail pe Me red with blood--the young boy’s blood—which was soak- 
23 SAG DUY ling up through the fresh sand where the elephant had trodden, 
in # round, dark purple spot.... 

Philammon could bear no more. 
down through the 
seats by the shee 





Another moment and he had hurried 


’ Sheer strength of madness, leaped the balustrade into the or- 
on Pelagio? , ane rushed across the space ts the foot of the platform. 
it tose. ge ME set My sister! Have merey onme! on yourself! [| 
eee you! and we will flee together out of this infernal 
place! this world of devils!’ Tam your brother! Come! 
6 we pen oi at cree moment with wide, wild eyes—— The truth 
And she sprang from the platform into his arms...... A vision of a 
lofty window ia Athens, looking out over far olive-yards and gardens, and 
the bright roofs and basins of the Pirwus, and the broad blue sea, the pur- 
ple peaks of Aizina beyond all. And a dark-eyed boy, with his arm 
around her neck, pointed laughing to the twinkling masts in the far har- 
bour, and called sister. -;+++ The dead soul woke within her; and with 
a wild cry she recoiled from him in an agony of shame, and covering her 
face with both her hands, fank down among the blood stained sand. 
A yell, as of all hell broke loose, rang along that vast ake + ae f 
“Down with him!” “Away with him!” & Give the iiiaden to the 
beasts!” “To the beasts with him, noble Prefect!” A crowd of atteed. 
ants rushed upon him, and many of the spectators epr sng from their seats 
and were on the point of leaping down into the orchestre pw. 
Philammon turned upon them like a lion at bay ; ead clear and loud his 
voice rose through the roar of the multitude.  ~ . 
* Ay! do to me as the Romans did to Saint Telemachus! Slaves as be- 
sotted and accursed as your besotted and accursed tyrants! “Lower than 
the beasts whom you employ as your butchers! Murder and lust go fitly 
hand in hand, and the throne of my sister’s shame is well built on the 





dense mass of spectators, clearing rank after rank of 
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“To the beasts!’ “Make the elephant trample him to powder!” 

And the huge brute, goaded on by the attendants, rushed on the youth, 
while Eros leapt from his neck, and fled weeping up the slope. — ‘ 

He caught Philammon in his trunk, and raised him high in air. For an 
instant the great bellowing ocean of heads spun round and round. He 
tried to breathe one prayer, and shut his eyes—— Pelagia’s voice rang 
sweet and clear, even in the shrillness of intensest agony— ’ 
“Spare him! He is my brother! Forgive him, men of Macedonia! 
For Pelagia’s sake—your Pelagia! One boon—only this one!’ 

And she stretched her white arms imploringly toward the spectators, and 
then clasping the huge knees of the elephant, called madly to it in terms of 
passionate entreaty and endearment. 

The men wavered. The brute did not. Quietly he lowered bis trunk, 
and set down Philammon on his feet. The monk was saved. Breathless 
and dizzy, he found himself hurried away by the attendants, dragged 
through dark passages, and hurled out into the street, with curses, warn- 
ings, and congratulations, which feel on an unheeding ear. 

But Pelagia kept her face still hidden in her hands, and rising, walked 
slowly back, like Eve out of Paradise, crushed by the weight of some tre- 
mendous awe, across the orchestra, and up the slope, and vanished among 
the palms and oleanders, regardless of the applause and entreaties, and 
jeers, and threats, and curses, of that great multitude of sinful slaves. 

For a moment all Orestes’ spells seemed broken by this unexpected ca- 
tastrophe. A cloud, whether of disgust or of disappointment, hung upon 
every brow. More than one Christian rose hastily to depart, touched with 
real remorse aud shame at the horrors of which they had been the willing 
witnesses, The common people behind, having glutted their curiosity 
with all that there was to see, began openly to murmur at the cruelty and 
heathenry of it. Hypatia, utterly unnerved, hid her face in both her 
hands. Orestes alone rose with the crisis. Now, or never, was the time 
for action ; and stepping forward, with his most graceful obeisance, waved 
his hand for silence, and began his well-studied oration. 

“ Let me not, O men of Macedonia, suppose that you can be disturbed 
from that equanimity which befits politicians by so light an accident as 
the caprice of a dancer. The spectacle which I have had the honour and 
delight of exhibiting to you—(Roars of applause from the liberated pri- 
soners and the young gentlemen)—and on which it seemed to me, you 
have deigned to look with not unkindly eyes—(Fresh applause, in which 
the Christian mob, relenting, began to join)—is but a pleasant prelude to 
the more serious business for which I have drawn you here together. Other 
testimonies of my good intentions have not been wanting in the release of 
suffering innocence, in the largess of food, the growth and natural property 
of Egypt, destined by your late tyrants to pamper the luxury of a distant 
court......Why should I boast ’—yet even now this head is weary, these 
limbs fail me, worn out in ceaseless efforts, for your welfare, and in the 
perpetual administration of the strictest justice. For a time has come in 
which the Macedonian race, whose boast is the gorgeous city of Alexander, 
must rise again to that political pre-eminence which they held of old, and 
becoming once more the masters of one third of the Universe, be treated by 
their rulers as freemen, citizens, heroes, who have a right to choose and to 
employ their rulers—Rulers, did I say? Let us forget the word, and sub- 
stitute in its place the more philosophic term of ministers. To be your 
minister—-the servant of you all—To sacrifice myself, my leisure, health, 
life, if need be, to the one great object of securing the independence of 
Alexandria—This is my work, my hope, my glory—longed for through 
weary years; now for the first time possible by the overthrow of the late 
puppet Emperor of Rome. Men of Macedonia, remember that Honorius 
reigns no more! An African sits on the throne of the Caesars. Heraclian, 
by one decisive victory, has gained, by the favour of heaven, the imperial 
purple ; and a new era opens for the world. Let the conqueror of Rome 
balance his account with that Byzantine court, so long the incubus of our 
Trans-Mediterranean wealth and civilization, and let a free, independent, 
and united Africa rally round the palaces and docks of Alexandria, and 
find there its natural centre of polity and prosperity.” 

A roar of hired applause interrupted him: and not a few, half for the 
sake of his compliments and fine words, half from a natural wish to be on 
the right side, namely, the one which happened to be in the ascendant for 
the time being, joined. ...The city authorities were on the point of crying, 
‘“‘ Imperator Orestes,” but thought better of it, and waited for some one 
else to cry first—being respectable. Whereon the Prefect of the Guards, 
being a man of some presence of mind, and also not in anywise respectable, 
pricked up the Prefect of the Docks with the point of his dagger, and bade 
him, with a fearful threat, take care how he played traitor. The worthy 
burgher roared incontinently—whether from pain or patriotism—and_the 
whole array of respectabilities—having found a Curtius who would leap 
into the gulf, joined in unanimous chorus, and saluted Orestes as Emperor ; 
while Hypatia rose, amid the shouts of her aristocratic scholars, knelt be- 
fore him, writhing inwardly with shame and despair, and entreated him to 
accept that tutelage of Greek commerce, supremacy, and philosophy which 
was forced on him by the unanimous voice of an adoring people...... 





wilderment. 

“False! false! you are tricked! he is tricked! Heraclian was utterly 
routed at Ostia, and is fled to Carthage, with the Emperor’s fleet in chase.” 

“She lies! drag the beast down!” cried Orestes, utterly thrown off his 
balance by the sudden check. 

“She? Ue! I,a monk, brought the news. Cyril has known it, and 
every Jew in the Delta has known it for a week past. So perish all the 
enemies of the Lord, caught in their own snare!” 

And bursting desperately through the women who surrounded him, the 
monk vanished. 

An awful silence fell on all who heard. Fora minute every man looked 
in his neighbour’s face as if he longed to cut his throat, and.get rid of one 
witness at least, of his treason. And then arose a tumult, which Orestes 
in vain attempted to subdue. Whether the populace believed the monk’s 
words or not, they were panic-stricken at the mere possibility of their 
truth. Hoarse with denying, protesting; appealing, the would-be emperor 
had at last to summon his guards around him and Hypatia, and make his 
way out of the theatre as best he could, while the multitude melted away 
like snow before the rain, and poured out into the streets in eddying and 
roaring streams, to find every church placarded by Cyril with the particu- 
lars of Heractian’s ruin. 


Kutpervial Parliament, 

RESIGNATION OF THE EARL OF DERBY’S GOVERNMENT. 

House of Lords, Monday, Dec. 20. 

The Earl of DERBY explained the circumstances which had led to the 
resignation of the Government, which he declared had fallen before an un- 
principled combination of parties in the Lower House, who had leagued 
themselves together for the destruction of the Ministry from the first mo- 
ment of the session. The task of constructing a new Government had been 
confided by Her Majesty to Lord Aberdeen, to whom he could promise 
from the Conservative party greater forbearance than it had received at 
his, Lord Aberdeen’s, hands. It was a satisfaction to himself and his col- 
leagues to think that on resigning office they left the country in a better 
position than they found it, and he could only hope that their successors, 
whoever they might be, would continue in the course which had been so 
auspiciously begun. The noble Earl in conclusion stated that the late 
Ministry only held office till their successors were appointed, and moved 
that the House adjourn to Thursday next, a day which he selected in pre- 
ference to Monday next, the day suggested by Pon Aberdeen, because he 
hoped that by that day the necessary arrangements with regard to the 
new Ministry might be completed. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE could not refrain from giving a positive 
and emphatic, though he hoped courteous, denial to the statement of Lord 
Derby, that there had been a combined endeavour of various parties in the 
Lower House to overthrow his Government. On the contrary, there had 
been the most anxious desire that the Government should be allowed to 
lay before the country the measures which it had promised. The noble 
Earl had himself given the best answer to his charge of combination when 
he informed the House that Lord Aberdeen required a week to form an 
Administration. When Lord Aberdeen resumed his place in the House, 
he would no doubt explain his part in these transactions, but, in the mean 
time, he (the Duke of Newcastle) wondered that the high character of his 
noble friend, and the fact that he was fulfilling a public duty, had not pro- 
tected him from Lord Derby's insinuations. Let the noble Lord repeat 
these charges on some future occasion, and he might depend upon it they 
would be fairly met ; but let not the country, especially through his lips, 
be misled as to the views and conduct of those who might be intrusted with 
the administration of affairs. 

The Ear! of DERBY entered into some explanation, after which the dis- 
cussion dropped, and their lordships adjourned till Thursday. 

House of Commons. 

The Clerk having read the order of the day for going into a Committee of | 
Ways and Means, 





blood of innocents! Let my death end the devil’s sacrifice, and fill up the 


cup of your iniquity !” 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose and said :—Mr. Speaker, 
after the vote at which the House arrived on Thursday night, the Earl of | 











Derby and his colleagues thought it their duty to tender the resignation of 


their offices to Her Majesty, and Her Majesty has been most gracious! 
pleased to accept the am (Hear.) It on soaked me that Lord ihevionn 
has undertaken the office of forming a new Administration, and therefore 
it only remains for me to say that we hold our present offices only until 
our successors are appointed. I hope the House will not think it presump- 
tuous on my part if, under these circumstances, I venture to offer my grate- 
ful thanks for the indulgent—I may even say the generous—manner in 
which on both sides of the House I ee. been sup in the attempt to 
conduct the business of this House. [Cheers.] If, Sir, in maintaining a 
too unequal struggle any word has escaped my lips (I hope never, except 
in the way of retort) which has hurt the feelings of any gentleman in this 
house, I deeply regret it [renewed cheers} ; and I hope that the impression 
on their art will be as transient as the sense of provocation was on my 
own. [Continued cheers.] The kind opinion of members of this House, 
whatever may be their political opinions, and wherever I may sit, will 
always be to me a most precious possession, and one which I shall always 
covet and most highly appreciate. [Loud cheers,] I beg to move that 
this House at its rising do adjourn till Thursday next. [ Hear, hear.] 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I rise for the purpose of saying, in the first place, 
that I entirely concur in the motion which the right hon. gentleman has 
just made, and in the next place, of saying that I feel quite certain that 
if at any time, in the course of our debates, those flying words whieh will 
occur at such times have carried a barb with them, it is to be attributed to 
the circumstances in which the House has been placed. [Hear, hear.] For 
my part, I can only admire the ability and gallantry with which the right 
hon. gentleman, on the part of the Government, and on behalf of the cause 
which he has undertaken, has conducted the struggle in which he has been 
for some time engaged. [Cheers.] It is, perhaps, impossible to hope that 
those halcyon days will ever arrive when, in the course of our debates, an 
unpremeditated remark will not occasionally occur which shall give rise 
to unpleasant feelings ; but, if ever there should occur in future any feel- 
ing of this kind, it may easily be done away with if persons in the situation 
of the right hon. gentleman shall imitate the example which he has just 
set. [Loud cheers.] 

Sir |J. GRAHAM.—-Sir, with respect to the future I am altogether uni- 
formed ; but with respect to the past, after what has fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, I cannot refrain from saying one word. It is 
impossible for me not to avow that I was somewhat pained by an expres- 
sion which fell from the right hon. gentleman on Thursday night. [Hear, 
hear.) IfI had thought that that expression was premeditated, and that 
the right hon. gentleman had intended to wound me, my feelings would 
have been far different from what they were, and it would have been my 
duty to have expressed them in a different manner (hear, hear ; but, not 
being conscious that I have ever in the course of debate said anything with 
the intention of wounding the feelings of the right hon. gentleman, I could 
not believe that I had given him any provocation to retort upon me, and 
was confident that the expression which pained me was used without pre- 
meditation ; and what the right hon. gentleman has just said has confirmed 
me in that impressiou. [Cheers.] There is no manin this house more 
deeply attached than I am to freedom of discussion ; and, as in the course 
of debate I certainly have myself used unguarded expressions towards oth- 
ers, I should be the last person to complain of a hasty word. [Hear, hear.] 
I beg to say, at the same time, that I cordially join in what has fallen from 
my noble friend the member for the city of London. I have never failed to 
admire the talents of the right hon. gentleman, and I must also say that, 
under great difficulties, he has conducted the cause of the Government for 
the last ten months in this house with signal ability. [General cheering.] 
I shall only add that I shall not for one moment recollect the expression 
to which I have thought it my duty to refer ; and that I hope my conduct 
in this house will at all times insure some portion of its respect. [Loud 
cheers. ] 

Sir C. WOOD joined in this encomium, and disclaimed any discourtesy 
towards Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Hume bore testimony to the readiness of the 

xovernment to afford information, and threw out a solemn warning to their 
successors, whoever they might be, that unless they should be prepared to 
carry out legal, commercial, and administrative reforms connected with 
the institutious of the country, their tenure of office would be short. Mr. 
Cayley went beyond Mr. Hume, and expressed his admiration of the man- 
ner in which the members of the Government had conducted the business 
of the House and of their offices generally there. 


- THE EARL OF ABERDEEN’S GOVERNMENT. 


House of Lords, Monday, Dec. 27. 
The Earlhof ABERDEEN rose to explain the circumstances which had 
induced him to undertake the task of forming a new Administration, and 
said, though both his tastes and habits, as well as the reflection that he 
had arrived at the very verge of the period usually assigned to human 
life, might have rendered him reluctant to accept office, he had felt it his 
duty to obey the commands of the Queen. He had been accused, indeed, 


“Tt is false!’ shouted a voice from the highest tiers, appropriated to | of entering into a conspiracy to overthrow the late Government, but he 
the women of the lower classes, which made all turn their heads in be- | could only say that all his efforts had been directed towards keeping it in, 


and not towards its destruction ; and so far was he from conspiring against 
the Earl of Derby and his colleagues, that he had actually made arrange- 
ments for passing the remainder of the winter on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Circumstances, however, had induced Her Majesty to request 
his advice in forming an Administration, and the Cabinet being now com- 
plete, he would proceed to lay before the House a sketch of its policy. 
With regard to foreign Powers, it would adhere to the principle which had 
been pursued for the last 30 years,'and which consisted in respecting the 
rights of all independent States, in abstaining from interference in their 
internal affairs, while at the same time we asserted our own rights and in- 
terests, and, above all, in an earnest desire to secure the general peace of 
Europe. This policy might be observed without any relaxation of those 
defensive measures which had been lately undertaken, and had, perhaps, 
been too long neglected. At home the mission of the Government would 
be to maintain and extend Free Trade principles, and to pursue the com- 
mercial and financial system of the late Sir Robert Peel. A crisis in our 
financial arrangements would speedily occur by the cessation of a large 
branch of the revenue, and it would tax the ingenuity of all concerned to 
readjust our finances according to the principles of justice and equity. The 
questions of education and legal reform would receive every attention at 
the hands of the Government ; nor would an amendment of the represen- 
tative system, undertaken without haste or rashness, be excluded from its 
mature consideration. The Earl of Derby, he was informed, had spoken 
of a Conservative form of Government, and wondered how he (Lord Aber- 
deen) and his associates would be able to carry on the service of the 
Crown; but the truth was, no Government was possible at present except 
it were Conservative, nor was any Government possible except it were Li- 
beral. Those terms had ceased to have any definite meaning, except as 
party cries, and the country was sick of them. The measures, therefore, of 
the Government would be Conservative as well as Liberal ; for both were 
essentially necessary. The noble Earl, too, had spoken of the spread of 
Democratic principles, but he looked in vain for any indication of such a 
state of things; on the contrary, the country at large was never more 
tranquil or contented, and though there might be speculative Democrats 
among us, those were not the men who subverted States. Finally, the no- 
ble Earl expressed his regret at the spirit of hostility in which Lord Derb 
had spoken of the new Government, and concluded by moving the ad- 
journment of the House to Friday, the 10th of February. 

The Earl of DERBY said there was so little to complain of in the pro- 
gramme which the House had just heard, that he should have abstained 
trom any remarks had it not been said that he had accused the noble Earl 
and his colleagues of entering into a conspiracy against the late Govern- 
ment. Now, he denied that he had ever used the word “conspiracy,” 
though he might have said “combination ;” and if, after the negotiations 
which had confessedly taken place between three totally different parties 
in the Lower House, the concert which had been arrived at among them 
did not constitute a combination against the Government, he was at a loss - 
to understand the meaning of the word. With respect to the financial 
measures of the new Government, he was glad to hear that some of the 
noble Earl’s supporters in the Mower House had already modified their ex- 
treme opinions, and that a readjustment of that tax on equitable principles 
would be attempted. The intentions of Lord Aberdeen on education and 
legal refprm were undoubtedly satisfactory, though his views on the 
amendment of the representation were of oracular ambiguity. The noble 
Earl had ridiculed the notion of a dangerous Democracy, but it remained 
to be seen whether an alteration of the existing representative system 
might not throw too great power into the hands of a lower and less in- 
formed class of the community. Personally, he had no feeling of hostility 
against the new Government, but he had no great confidence in it, for he 
had no conception of the principle on which it was based. If, however, 
the noble Earl conducted his administration on a truly Conservative policy, 
he should receive no evidence of public hostility. 





ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


No sooner had His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French attained 
the summit of human power and felicity than a few inc‘dents occuired to 
remind him that he is mortal, and that in all human greatness some alloy 
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of our original infirmities will work its way. The Senate, hitherto so ob- 
quious, manifests a strange disinclination to vote away the last vestige 
of Pedtetneatary control over the expenditure and the commercial legisla- 
tion of the country. The Northern Powers unaccountably show none of 
that eagerness to hail the advent of a new Caesar which had been attribut- 
ed to them. The Pope greatly hesitates to repair to Paris for the ceremony 
of the coronation. The matrimonial project, which had gone so far that a 
it of the Princess Wasa was shown to the confidential circle of St. 
oud, and the ladies of her household were already designated, is sudden- 
ly demolished by the announcement that this accomplished Princess has 
resolved to bestow her hand on Prince Albert of Saxony, and is not tempt- 
ed by the lure of an Imperial crown to add another victim to that list 
which already bears the names of Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Marie 
Louise, Marie Amelie, and the Duchess of Orleans. But while we respect 
the good sense which has induced the Princess Wasa to forego these treach- 
erous honours, her refusal has, of course, touched the vanity of a ruler 
who occupies so conspicuous a position in the present state of Europe. It 
is always unpleasant to be a rejected suitor, but it is doubly painful to be 
rejected in the face of the world, and in spite of adventitious circumstances 
which might be supposed to gild the Imperial offer. 

Nor is the internal state of the Palace in its councils and its domestic 
relations on a more a ble footing. The Emperor is e.id to have pro- 

to the Princess Matilda, his cousin, an allowance of £12,000 a year, 
out of the vote recently granted to the Imperial family by the Senate ; but 
this income was to be secured to her on condition of her renouncing the 
allowance she obtains from Russia by the express will of the Emperor 
Nicholas, who compels her husband, Prince Demidoff, to pay it to her. The 
Princess declines, thinking that, after all, her Russian settlements are a 
better species of property than a French annuity, even when it is secured 
upon the Imperial Crown. 

The personal jealousies and divisions of the Ministers most nearly at- 
tached to the person of Louis Napoleon have assumed a character of unu- 
sual violence. M. Persigny and i. Fould are said to have exchanged di- 
rect and insulting provocations in the very presence of the Sovereign. The 
financier was accused of ruining the Empire—the confidant of disgracing 
it ; and this altercation was carried beyond the limits not only of policy 
and respect, but of decency and good taste. Perhaps it was a conscious- 
ness of the extreme incapacity of severe! of his present Ministers, and of 
their entire want of consideration in the country, which induced Louis Na- 
poleon to resort a few days ago to the singular and almost incredible ex- 
pedient of opening negotiations with some of the most rigid members of 
the Republican party. The interview which took place was not, as was 
reported at the time, with M. Carnot, the renowned author of the circulars 
in favour of electoral ignoranc, which he issued from the Department of 
Public Instruction in 1848, but with M. Bethmont, who also held a seat in 
M. de Lamartine’s Provisional Goverment. To the astonishment of this 

tleman, he was summoned to the Tuileries, and honoured with an au- 
Tease. Louis Napoleon did not disguise his want of able agents or the 
hostility of all the statesmen who had belonged to the monarchial Govern- 
ments anterior to 1848. He expressed his readiness to treat on almost any 
terms with the men who had served the Republic, observing that a | 
must now be aware that no Government but his own was possible. M. 
Bethmont was authorized to communicate what had passed to his friends, 
including even, we believe, General Cavaignac. It is unnecessary to add 
that the result was a collective and indignant refusal, for there is still not 
a man of independent political opinions in France who would not esteem 
it a dishonour to assume the livery of the Imperial Court. 

The resistance of the Senate to the proposal for modifying the constitu- 
tion is a still more significant symptom, for although the members of that 
body have been chosen for their supposed attachment to the present order 
of things, they are independent by position, they are irremovable, and 
they eomprise a certain number of men who have figured in the Assemblies 
of the constitutional monarchy. All the efforts of M. Troplong, who has 
just been rewarded by the highest judicial office in the Empire, were for 
many days unavailing to surmount the repugnance of the senators to the 
scheme for giving the Emperor absolute power over the protective system 
of France, and to that for withdrawing the details of the budget from the 
control of the Lower Chamber. At one moment it seemed as if the idea 
of a coup d’ état against the Senate crossed the mind of the irritated Ru- 
ler. At length, however, a compromise was effected, leaving all substan- 
tial power in hishands, but warning him at the same time that the Senate 
will not always prove as mute and as flexible as he intended to make it. 

It would be hard if despotic power were never used for any good pur- 
pose, and there are, no doubt, objects to which it can be applied with more 
effect than the machinery of free government. Thus it has always proved 
in France a task of insurmountable difficulty to confront agd overpower 
these class interests which have perpetuated commerciat monopolies and 
restrictive duties to an extent now unknown in any other part of the 
world. The power which Louis Napoleon is likely to acquire over the 
commercial tariffs of France will enable him to deal more freely with her 

ibitive system than any constitutional Minister could have done ; and 
is most valid claim to the support of the nation is his resolution to prefer 
the popular interest to every other consideration, it would be perfectly 
consistent with his policy and his interest to give the French people cheap 
iron, cheap coal, and cheaper manufactured goods of certain descriptions, 
if he has the courage to face the clamour which the interested parties will 
attempt to raise against the slightest interference with their immoderately 
protected interests. If Louis Napoleon can introduce any such measures, 
we have no doubt that he will benefit the mass of the community far more 
than by any of the rash speculations he os set on foot, for he will extend 
trade on its own legitimate basis ; and,.among the acts of oppression and 
of wrong justly to be charged against his Government, it will be well if 
he leaves a nobler and more lasting monument of his power, by having 
broken down the barriers of that prohibitive system which is still the hea- 
viest burden upon the resources and the industry of the French people.— 
Times, Dee. 22. 





Tue Ratn wv ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—The last seven months of the pre- 
sent year will, we believe, prove to be the seven wettest eonsecutive months 
on record. From the beginning of June up to beyond the middle of Octo- 
ber we had copious rains, varied only by intervals of fine weather. From 
the latter part of October, throughout the whole of November, and far into 
the present month, we have had perpetual, thick, persevering rain. Rain, 
rain, rain has continued to pour down upon us incessantly almost to the 
present moment, till the earth has refused to imbibe the superabundant 
moisture, and the natural drains and outlets of the land have been unable 
to carry it off. The inland rivers “ have overborne their continents,” and 
mingled their waters with the floods that overswept the plains, till the low 
flat parts of the ermange have everywhere, to use the language of Thom- 
son, “rolled a brown deluge.” The courses of streams have for a time 
been obliterated ; fields have been transformed into swamps, meadows 
into marshes, and hills into islands. Dry gorges have given birth to rush- 
ing rivers, railway lines have been hidden beneath eddying waters, and 
their cuttings occupied by running streams, Roadshave been temporarily 
concealed, bridges washed away, houses flooded to their second storeys, 
and towns traversed in boats. And still we have had rain, rain, rain, with 
scarcely an hour’s cessation. In our own immediate district, where we 
have such excellent natural facilities for carrying away the descending 
moisture, the rain has lodged only in particular localities ; but, in other 
parts of the country, our records have shown our readers that in some in- 
stances, the devastation has been fearful, the destruction of property con- 
siderable, and the sufferings of the people very severe. But, even in our 
own locality, the effects of the continued rains are all around visible. The 
fields are everywhere marshy, and on low grounds considerable bodies of 
water op yee 7 The byroads and lanes whieh are not kept in good con- 
dition are all but impassable ; and even in our own town, notwithstanding 
the pains that are taken to make it comfortable, the perpetual wash of the 
rain and the incessant heavy traffic have reduced many of the streets to a 
state any but agreeable to pedestrians. 

All over land and Ireland this visitation of rain has 
excessive. “The recent floods,” as remarked by a metropolitan contem- 

, “are un ented in the memory of the present generation 

inundations from sudden thaws are of frequent occurrence in 
particular localities. These, however, depend more upon a rapid change 
of temperature than on an extraordinary fall of snow or rain extending 
over a long period. But the floods of which we have heard so much with. 
in the last month from a!l parts of the country are to be entirely attributed 
to the actual quantity of rain that has been falling within the last six 
months.” The observations made in the vicinity of Dublin correspond 
very nearly with those made near London. At Dublin, during 26 days in 
November last, there fell 64 inches of rain, which was one-fourth of the an- 
nual av depth that falls in the district. On the 11th of the month 
there fell it inch, on the 12th a quarter of an inch, on the 13th half an inch 
and on the 14th three quarters of an inch, making a depth of three inches 
in four days. From the observations made near London it appears there 
fell in the same four days upwards of 24 inches. The total amount which 
fell at Londoa in November last was 6.20 inches, or 6 inches and one-fifth, 


been equally 


which, deducting seven days on which no rain fell, gives nearly 64 inches in 
23days. The oA yp of rain in the vicinity of London in the Novem- 
ber months for the 26 years is 2.16 inches, the greatest November fall 














having been in 1842, when it was 4.47 inches, and the least in 1851, when it 
was little more than halfan inch. We learn from the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle that “so much rain has not fallen near London in November, nor in any 
one month, with the exception of July, 1834, for at least 55 years.” The 
amount which fell in July, 1834, was 6.34 inches. In November, 1798, 
there fell, at London, 427 inches ; and in 1800, 1804, 1810, and 1821 re- 
spectively, 5.32, 5.59, 5.32, and 4.67 inches. 

The copious rain has not, however, been confined this year to one month, 
as was the case in the year 1834, when there was so great a fall in July. 


Great quantities fell in the months preceding November, the amounts of oF 


which we shall hereafter show, and the superabundant supplies of mois- 
ture have continued far into December. No doubt, from the Ist of Novem- 
ber last till the present time, fully eight inches of rain have fallen, which is 
nearly half the quantity which descended during the whole of 1847, when 
the total amount for the year was only 16.65. In 1850, the amount for the 
year was 18.28, and, last year, 20,79, the annual average fall being about 
24 inches, so that the depth during the last seven weeks has been equal to 
one-third the average of ordinary years. 

The total fall of rain this year at London, up to the end of November, 
was, notwithstanding the dryness of the early months, 30.67 inches. The 
following is the record, extracted from the source before acknowledged :— 
January, 2,72; February, 1,06; March, 0.25; April, 0,52; May, 1.74; 
June, 4,69; July, 2.27; August, 3,71 ; September, 3-64; October, 3.87 ; 
November, 6,20 inches—total, 30,67. The greatest fall in the course of the 
26 years preceding was in 1841, when the depth was 30.97 inches; the 
average being, as we have stated, 24 inches. Adding to the ascertained 
fall for the present year 24 inches, which is not excessive considering the 
almost incessant rain we have already had this month, we have as the total 
fall in 1852 33.17 inches. Of this-there fell in the six months from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of November 24.38 inches. If we add 24 in- 
ches for December we have nearly 27 inches, or an excess in seven months 
of three inches over the mean annual average. 

Let us hope that this excess of humidity, which has for the present baffi- 
ed the designs of the husbandman, will be followed by a compensating dry- 
ness in the early months of the ensuing year, so that, after the frosts of 
winter have broken up the land, it may be brought into good condition for 
the reception of seed. Even then we shall have still further to hope for fa- 
vourable summer weather to mature the spring sown grain, and for a dry 
bright autumn to enable us to house it in good condition. Under any cir- 
cumstances the future will, during the next nine or ten months, be looked 
forward to with some anxiety ; but, under the influence of free trade, that 
anxiety will not bear any proportion among the general community to that 
which would prevail if the old system of protection was still in existence. 
Fortunately, while England is inundated, dry weather prevails in other 
corn growing countries, and, even though we should have a scarcity 
in this country, the people of England are no longer limited to the 
produce of their own fields, but can participate in the plenty which smiles 
on other lands.—Liverpool Albion. 





THE AMERICAN MINISTER IN ENGLAND.—-A very respectable and influ- 
ential meeting of gentlemen was held at the Town-hall, Manchester, on 
the 21st ult., to whom Mr. Robert Barnes, the mayor, communicated the 
fact that the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, representative of the United States’ Go- 
vernment at the Court of Si. James’, being about to visit Liverpool early 
in January, had also accepted an invitation to come to Manchester before 
returning to London. His worship briefly adverted to the sympathy 
which naturally existed between two countries like England and America, 
so closely identified from origin and interests, and the high personal re- 
gard in which Mr. Ingersoll was held by all who knew him, and assigned 
these as reasons why he had thought that the reception of his Excellency 
at Manchester should partake more of a public than a private nature. The 
meeting warmly and unanimously expressed its concurrence with his wor- 
ship, and in the course of brief addresses from Mr. Bazley (president of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce), Mr. M. Ross (vice-president of 
the Manchester Commercial Association), Mr. Alderman Neild, Mr. Alder- 
man Watkins, Mr. E. Reuss, Mr. Alderman Willert. Mr. A. S. Henry (late 
M.P. for the county), Mr. W.S. Stell, and other gentlemen, a series of reso- 
lutions were proposed, of which the following expresses the spirit :—* That 
for the purpose of testifying the feelings of respect entertained for his Ex- 
cellency the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, both as an individual and as the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America, his Excellency be respectfully 
requested to dine at the Town-hall, on such a day as may be convenient, 
with the Mayor and such number of gentlemen ascan be conveniently ac- 
commodated ; that the number to be present on the occasion be limited to 
200, and that the price of tickets be fixed at £2 2s.” The Mayor, Mr. 
Bazley, and Mr. J. A. Turner, were appointed a committee to make the 
necessary arrangements, and the meeting passed a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor before separating. 

AvstTraLia.—The Marco Polo, which arrived in Liverpool from Austra- 
lia on Sunday, the 26th ult., brought £100,000 in gold dust on freight. 
She also brought 50 passengers, several of whom have large sums of 
money ; one of them is reported to have £45,000 on board. The voyage 
out and home of the Marco Polo is unprecedented, having been accom- 
plished in the remarkably brief space of five months and 21 days. The 
outward passage occupied 68 days, and the homeward 75 days. During 
the voyage she made 315, 318, and 306 miles for three days successfully. 
Going out, she sailed from the parallel of the Cape of Good Hope to Port 
Philip in 23 days. Capt. Forbes states that his emigrants were immediately 
engaged at very high wages. Highland shepherds, with their wives and 
children, were readily engaged at £250 a-year and upwards; and single 
men at £60 to £70 a-year. The young women were mostly fixed for life 
on landing, and the diggers charmed with spinsters, even on the shady side 
of 40. Heavy bets were laid upon the Marco Polo, against the steamer 
home, from the fact of her having beaten her out. We learn from Capt. 
Forbes that seamen could not be obtained to man the vessels at any price. 
The ship Bourneuf had advertised for 30 men, at the rate of £35 per month, 
but no applications were received. The screw steam ship 4ustralian sailed 
from Melbourne 11 days previous to the Marco Polo, with the mails for 
England, and 156,000 ounces of gold. She had arrived at Adelaide, and 
was.to sail again on the 4th of October, with an additional 65,000 ounces 
of gold dust.—Liverpool paper. 





Tue WestMinster PLay.—On our first page will be found the Prologue 
and Epilogue delivered at the recent performance of Terence’s “ Adelphi,” 
which we do not describe, because we have frequently had occasion to 
describe similar scenes, The following notice however claims attention. 


_ The prologue for the year, tributary to the memory of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was ably delivered by the captain of the school, Mr. Twiss; and 
referred specially to a coincidence of superstitious interest, previously 
pointed out by a correspondent of .Votes and Queries, as follows :—* The 
* Adelphi,’ as is well known, was originally produced at the funeral games 
of the Roman general Paulus Amilius, One of its turns for representation 
at Westminster also fell out just after the death of General Wolfe at Que- 
bec, in the year 1759, to whose memory there are in the Westminster pro 
logue of that year some beautiful tributary lines, written by Mr. Lloyd. 
The turn of the same play also arrived, and its representation was post- 
poned in consequence, in the year 1817, when this country had to deplore 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince Leopold: and now 


again its turn falls out just after the death of the late Commander-in-Chief, 
Wellington.” 


CrueL WacEer.—Some ‘humane’ sporting men at Oxford backed a pony 
the other day to perform the extraordinary feat of going to London and 
back, a distance of nearly 120 miles in 20 hours, for the miserable wager 
of 20/. The poor creature started from Carfax on Tuesday morning(not Wed- 
nesday as announced, for it was found that opposition and hindrance might 
have been encountered), stealing a march upon public curiosity, and also 
no small share of indignation, aroused by a sense of the cruelty of the task. 
The pony, with his driver, a man above 14 stone weight, left Oxford at nine 
minutes and a-half past 1 o’clock a.m., and arrived at their destination in 
London by 9. London was left at 18 minutes past 10, and man and beast 
reached Oxford at six minutes past 9. In going to London and coming 
back the pony and his driver stopped and baited at the Falcon Inn, Wy- 
combe—where a delay of three-quarters of an hour was experienced from 
the crowding and curiosity of the people—the Kings Arms, Uxbridge, and 
the Red Lion, Acton. The umpires, we hear, have decided that the match 
has been won by three minutes and two seconds. The pony has been 
visited by upwards of 200 persons, and it is confidently affirmed that the 
animal, is as fresh and lively as ever. 








PREVENTION oF ForGERY.—A new act has just been printed to amend a 
former act for the further prevention of forging bank notes. In conse- 
quence of doubts which have arisen, it is now enacted that the signatures 
of the cashiers of the Bank of England may be impressed on all notes, 
Bank post bills, and Bank bills, and Bank bills of exchange, by machinery 
instead of being written, and they shall be good and valid as if they had 
been subscribed in the proper handwriting of the cashiers, and shall be 
deemed and taken to be Bank notes, &c., within the meaning of all laws, 
and may be so described in all indictments and other criminal proceedings 
whatsoever, any law, statute, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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METROPOLITAN HALL. 
SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, 
M ApaAME MARIETTA ALBONI will appear, for the first time in America, ina GRAND 
ORATORIO, assisted by the following distinguished Artistes :—SIGNORA ©. VIETTI 


VERTIPRACH, MAD. SIEDENBERG, SIGNOR SANGIOVANNI, SIGNOR COLETTI, 
SIGNOR BARILI, HERR ROHR. 


Musical Conductor........ ... Sig. Arditi. | Leader,.................. Mr. Roberts, 
The whole of Rossini’s celebrated STABAT MATAR, and the Prayer from MOSES IN EGYPT. 
B33 Admission to all parts of the Hall, $1 00. 


To Susscripers.—Our only Travelling Agents at this time are Mr. Thomas 
— and Mr. A. Young, in the South and West, and Mr. John Nimmo, in 
Janada. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 6) days, 109 a 109%. 








TENE ALBION. 
"NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1853, 





Successive arrivals of mail-steamers from Liverpool have put the public 
in possession of London papers to the 28th ult. inclusive, and of news, con- 
veyed by telegraph, to the 1st. inst. The construction of a new Govern- 
ment is the main topic of interest; for, be it observed, her Majesty the 
Queen accepted the resignation of the Derby Cabinet with the best possible 
grace. And indeed she could scarcely do otherwise, since there was nothing 
in the state of political parties to render it incumbent; upon her to urge 
Lord Derby’s continuance in office, and her own personal predilections 
could not assuredly have pointed that way. To the Earl of Aberdeen, then, 
was confided the post of Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the task of 
forming a new Administration. The latter duty was mainly fulfilled, within 
a week after the discomfiture of Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons ; 
and how effectively it has been fulfilled, may be seen elsewhere in the list 
of the new Ministers. In point of talent, of official experience, of Parlia- 
mentary weight, and of general repute, a superior list has, we believe, 
never been presented {to a British Sovereign. Readers generally are so 
cognisant of this fact, and of the capabilities and antecedents of the leaders 
therein named, that it would be a waste of time to recapitulate them. But 
the country, readily acknowledging the personal claims of these nobles and 
gentlemen upon its admiration, perceives at the same time the marvellous 
incongruity that distinguishes this Cabinet as a whole. Can such discord- 
ant materials be worked up to practical ends, without sacrifices of individ- 
ual opinion that must draw down universal contempt? That is the ques- 
tion, which a portion of the press has already begun to ask ; and to which 
fitting reply can only be made as time progresses. The new Premier has 
attempted to solve all difficulty and anticipate all reproach, by declaring 
that for many years past there have been no important differences of opin- 
ion amongst the men who compose his Administration ; and he somewhat 
lamely settles the question by intimating that he could not possibly have 
united with certain of his colleagues, unless he and they had been one and 
the same at heart. “The in-coming Whigs,” says his Lordship, “ are Con- 
servative-Liberals ; I myself am a Liberal-Conservative—so there’s an end 
of the matter.” Unanimity as regards a c8mmercial tariff is to take the 
place of all other bonds of sympathy ; and unpleasant souvenirs of former 
acts and speeches are to be obviated by a dexterous shifting of place. 
This seems to us but a poor expedient. Men of ability will indeed easily 
fall into the routine of duties attendant on the holding of any appointment ; 
but the value of their previous experience must be deteriorated by thé 
abandonment of one office and the acceptance of another. Who, for in- 
stance, can avoid a smile, on finding Viscount Palmerston nominated to 
the Home Office? It absolutely makes one laugh, to think of the man who 
has stood before the world for so many years as the exponent of England’s 
foreign policy, settling himself down to the affairs of the magistracy, the 
militia, or the police? Imagine him whose thought has been of the bal- 
ance of power,’of the adjustment of treaties, and of the rise and fall of 
nations, pondering over a sentence pronounced at the Court of Sessions 
and denounced perchance in the Times, or gravely considering the allotted 
diet of aconvict-ship! What moreover will be said of us abroad, when it 
is found that the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, who have been 
looked upon as rivals in the Foreign Office, have consented to sit at the 
same Council Board, and that associated with them is that same Lord John 
Russell, who ejected from his ministry that same Lord Palmerston, so 
short a time ago, and who has now the temerity to take possession 
of the Foreign Office himself? The best that they can say will be, 
that we Englishmen are very incomprehensible fellows. Beyond a 
certain degree of fitness for any civil duty, Lord John has so little to 
recommend him as the director of our international affairs, that we 
trust there is truth in the rumour that he is but keeping the place warm 
for Lord Clarendon.—Sir James Graham, again, when he vacated the 
Home Office left certain unpleasant reminiscences behind him. These 
ought to be forgotten, now that we have him once more at the head of the 
Admiralty, for which place he has many qualifications, although in him is 
renewed the monstrous absurdity of a civilian heading such a department.-- 
As Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Sidney Herbert stood well before the 
public ; in the general shuffle he now comes forth as Secretary at War, 
in order that he may have a seatin the Cabinet. Here again is experience 
misapplied, for although he has served in his present capacity, it was but 
for a brief period.—It has been erroneously said that the Greys are ex- 
cluded ; for we find them here represented in the person of Sir Charles 
Wood, Earl Grey’s brother-in-law, the infelicitous Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer under the Russell-Grey régime. In this case, no one can regret 
his transfer to another post ; although why the East Indian Department 
should be saddled with such a supervisor, it were hard to say. This is the 
weakest appointment made ; though from it we learn that the very numer- 
ous and very powerful and very fortunate family above-named has still a 
political existence. They deserve some commiseration, however; Sir 
Charles’s patronage in his new position is very limited—No Post- 
Master-General appears yet in the list. No wonder ; it must be hard to 
satisfy the claimants from so many sections of party.—Mr. Cardwell, the 
new President of the Board of Trade, is excluded from the Cabinet, being 
without a seat in Parliament.—But the most remarkable of all the new ap- 
pointments seems to us to be that of Sir William Molesworth, a man of 
brilliant talents, but hitherto regarded as an uncompromising Radical, 
This effort to appease the ultra-Liberals can scarcely win their good-will : 
nor can it escape remark, that Sir William’s duties lie more apart from 
political movements than those of any of his associates. Still, his con- 
stituents will complain, if he smother his well known tendencies ; and these 
have nothing in common with the Government of which he has become a 
member.—The new Lord Chancellor was known as Solicitor-General, when 
Mr. Rolfe, and has subsequently, as Vice-Chancellor, acquired a fair degree 
of favour with his brethren. He is not, however, a Lyndhurst in debate, 
or a Sugden in legal knowledge.—The new Lond-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Earl of St. Germans, came into public life as Lord Eliot. He was 
Secretary for Ireland under Sir Robert Peel. 

On looking back to what we said last Saturday, we observe our remark 
that Lord Palmerston was probably balancing between the Conservatives 
and the Radicals. Who could have foreseen an alliance with both at the 
same time? We trusted also that Lord Aberdeen would take our foreign 
policy under his immediate supervision. Who could have dreamed that it 
would be entrusted to Lord John Russell ; or that the latter could have 
sunk from the office of Prime Minister to that of Secretary of State? He 
has certainly an example in Lord Goderich, the present Earl of Ripon ; 
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1853. 
but that nobleman, if we remember rightly, was much quicker,in discover- 
ing hit own unfitness to rule the State, than the country was in finding out 
Lord John’s. $ , 

A glance at the leave-taking of Lord Derby and of Mr. Disraeli, and at 
the formal bow of Lord Aberdeen, may be read in our Parliamentary ex- 
tracts. The late Premier’s temper betrayed him into some sneers at his 
successor, that might as well have been left unsaid. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer bore his defeat with better grace ; though we may look 
forward to some of his most animated attacks upon the proposed measures 
of those who take his place. The quasi-shaking of hands, recorded, re- 
minds one of the same process gone through by courteous pugilists, ere 
they enter the lists for combat.—New writs of election have been issued for 
the members of the House of Commons who have accepted office ; but we 
cannot find, in the addresses to their constituents issued by some of the 
most prominent, any foreshadowing of a policy. Lord John Russell holds 
out to the citizens of London the same vague hopes of what he calls “ en- 
lightened progress,”’ with which he has favoured them these several years 


ished cost, in saving of space and fuel, in freedom from danger, in accessi- 
bility of parts, in moderate temperature of the engineers’ department, and 
in many other respects, are apparent to the least observant eye ; and that 
having listened with profound attention to the luminous explanations af- 


| forded by Captain Ericsson, we have no doubt whatever that a mach high- 


er rate of speed than ten miles an hour may be obtained, when the machi- 
nery is completed (which it was not on Tuesday), and its full power appli- 
ed.—We profess no mechanical or scientific knowledge ; but its extreme 
simplicity, and the ease with which its operation is comprehended, are 
| distinguishing characteristics of this admirable invention; and we have 
therefore little hesitation in speaking thus boldly.—Touching the hospi- 
tality of the owners, and of Capt. Lowber’who commands the Ericsson, 
it is needless to say more than that it contributed to render a very im- 
portant investigation a most pleasurable one also. May all success attend 
them. 

Let us add, that whilst we sincerely congratulate the world at large on 
this successful essay, and record our tribute of esteem and admiration to 





past, but there is not the smallest particle of core or apparent candor in 
what he says. In one point perhaps he is explicit enough, and that is on 
Parliamentary Reform and Extension of the Suffrage, which may come to 
be, some day, a bone of contention. He tells the electors that the subject 
requires “ the most deliberate consideration, before any measures are sub- 
mitted to Parliament.” We ourselves entirely agree with him, and believe 
farther that the country is extremely indifferent about the matter. But 
what will Messrs. Cobden, Hume, and Bright say to this tardiness, when 
they remember that the Queen herself has commended the subject to the con- 
sid’ ‘tion of Parl'ament, in her speech from the Throne, at the instigation 
of’ ~ then Prime Minister, this self-same tardy Lord John? But we are 
weary, and our readers must also be, of this amiable but vacillating Tory- 
Whig.—We leave the new Ministry for this week, under the impression 
that its aggregate strength does not exactly correspond with the promises 
held out by a look at its component parts. 

Few events in “ the old country” of stirring import have lately occurred ; 
though with more time at our disposal we might extract a little pith from 
the leading articles of the London papers.—The Times has been loud, and 
deservedly so, in its reprobation of the appointment of Sir Fleetwood Pel- 
lew, as successor to the late Rear Admiral Austen in the command of our 
East India squadron. Sir Fleetwood is a veteran; and not having been 
at sea for many years, it is fairly presumed that he will be unfit to contend 
against the enervating effects of the Indian climate. General Godwin’s 
dilatory proceedings in the Rangoon war give additional effect to this ap- 
peal to the new Lord of the Admiralty. The Duke of Northumberland, 
hitherto much commended, made the objectionable nomination.—Lord 
Malmesbury also has come-in for a share of the Thunderer’s ire, for having 
given to his brother and his cousin respectively two lucrative diplomatic 
offices. 
usual place. 


In place of obtruding our own opinions again to-day on the subject of 
the French Empire, we invitesthe reader's attention to a masterly exposi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon’s character and designs, which will be found on our 
ninth page, extracted from the London Economist. We shall append but 
two remarks ; in the first place, does not the writer exaggerate the person- 
al disposition of the French nation towards its Master? In the second 
place, does he not forget, in estimating the man’s matchless success, the all- 
important influence exercised by his name? A far abler man, not being a 
Bonaparte, could not have achieved anything approaching to the same re- 
sult.—We sincerely trust that this article has been extensively read at 
home. Our new Foreign Secretary will do better to study it, than to rely 
upon the silly estimate put upon the same person, by his own predecessor, 
Lord Malmesbury.—F or a glimpse at the present aspect of affairs in Paris, 
we beg also to refer to an editorial from the London Times, reprinted 
above. It will be seen therein that “ all is not gold that glitters.”—To the 
list of vexations that may be presumed to pray upon the Imperial mind, is 
to be added the late cordial and unexpected meeting at Berlin of the 
monarchs of Austria and Prussia. Believed latterly to be so far disunited | 
in feeling as to hold towards each other almost a defiant attitude. they | 
have, in view of the wily and unprincipled character of their brother on | 
the throne of France, met, embraced, and sworn mutual friendship. This 
fact is important ; and if revenge for Waterloo or the extension of the 
French frontier towards the Rhine be the ruling passion in Louis Napoleon's 
heart, it is obvious that this late scene at Berlin must have its weight in 
determining his purposes. He dares not brave united Germany.—We have 
emitted to mention that the Emperor’s uncle Jerome is declared his heir. 


Whilst the country is waitiug with remarkable indifference the issne of 
General Cass’s pending attempt to have the famous Monroe Doctrine trans- 
formed into an Act of Congress; there have been some lively discussions in 
the Senate of the U. S. at Washington with respect to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Certain Honourable Senators, foremost amongst whom are the 
oft-named General and Mr. Soulé, are very indignant that British 
Honduras was especially excepted by the contracting parties from the ope- 
ration of that agreement. Finding it impossible, however, to controvert 
this stubborn fact, they have fallen foul of Mr. Clayton, and have charged 
him with concealing the knowledge of it from the Senate, at the time when 
the Treaty was ratified by that body. It is however plain, that this is a 
purely American question, into which we have no business to intrude ; al- 
though incidental to it have been many anti-British denunciations and 
threats. These are happily of the sort that renders one callous. In con 
nection with this, wonderful disclosures and astounding despatches are ex- 
pected to be brought to light ; even Mr. Squier is once more to become a 
great man, for nine days; and the excited Senate has forgotten its pru- 
dence and consented to establish a bad precedent, in removing the injune- 
tion of secrecy laid upon some of its proceedings.—We do not think in the 
meantime that the bulk of the fine things said, and of the despatches now 
published, are worth reprinting, inasmuch as they leave us pretty much 
where we were before reading them.—Yet it must still be acknowledged 
that General Cass’s incessant raving and railing against England may tend 
to embarrass the new President of the U. S., notwithstanding the whole- 


some and wholesale castigation that he receives from a large portion of the 
press. 





The Caloric ship Ericsson furnished us occasion, last week, for a some- 
what doubting paragraph. To-day we have sincere pleasure in testifying 
our conviction that the inventor has placed himself in the foremost rank of 
public benefactors, and that his invention bids far to revolutionise those 
branches of human industry to which steam power is now applied. This 
change in our sentiments is the result of a short excursion down the Bay 
of New York, on board the Ericsson, enjoyed on Tuesday last by the 
writer, in common with the Editors of almost every, journal published in 
this city, and a few gentlemen of scientific acquirements. Details of the 
excursion, and full accounts of the impression made upon those present, 
have been published at great length by our contemporaries ; indeed the 
latter assumed the shape of a series of Resolutions, intended to convey to 
the public mind in the strongest of terms the feelings of satisfaction and 
delight that universally prevailed.—Having on the 4th of September last, 
and at other times, given our readers copious descriptions of this great 
triumph of human science and skill, we shall not now trouble them with 
new versions of those accounts. It is sufficient to say that we have seen 
the caloric engine propelling a large ship at fair speed against a strong 
tide ; that the advantages, as compared with steam-propulsion, in dimiz- 


To the one we alluded last week. The other is mentioned in the | 


! President of the Board. of Trade..........+-.++0++ Thomas G 


the inventor, we must at the same time do justice to Mr. John B. Kitching 
| and the other capitalists of New-York, who have evinced so much sympa- 
| thising trust in genius and skill, and have furnished the means for an ex- 
| periment to be tried, ona scale so large and satisfactory.—The same means 
| were not forthcoming in England, when Capt. Ericsson there brought his 
| invention before the most competent judges in such matters. True it is 
| that Professor Faraday and Dr. Ure and a few others, acute and learned 
persons, endorsed the Captain’s pretensions ; but our public is slow to 
| adopt novelties, and we have in this instance ceded the palm to our younger 
brethren and more enterprising rivals. 

How little we hear of Sweden politically ! What a name is she earning 
| in that which humanises and adorns! With the voice of Jenny Lind, she 
| set half the world crazy for music—in the cance of Taglioni, she discover- 
| ed to us the real poetry of motion—in Ericsson’s caloric engine, she has 
| established a new motive power, that bids fair to mark an era in human 
| events! 

We must find space to congratulate our friends of the Charleston Cou- 
| rier, on theirJubilee of the 10th inst. On that day, the Courier completed 
| the fiftieth year of its age, and its proprietors, Messrs. A. S. Willington 

and Co, entertained the members of the Press of Charleston at a dinner 
| given in honour of the event. 








A billis before the New York State Legislature which, if passed, will 

effectually prevent any rash or jobbing contracts for laying down Railways 

| through our streets. It makes the consent ofall proprietorsof property on 

the line of road an essential preliminary.—In'the meantime Mayor Wester- 
velt has vetoed our Ninth Avenue Railroad project. 





The bronze equestrian statue of General Jackson, designed by and cast 
' under the superintendence of Mr. Clark Mills,a young artist of South Caro- 
lina, was inaugurated at Washington on Saturday last, with much cere- 
| mony. The most glowing descriptions of its surpassing beauty have ap- 

peared in print. These we do not care to take as matter of course, since 

the hyperbolical style is apt to prevail with Washington correspondents. 

It is acreditable fact, nevertheless, that Mr. Mills has, for the first time, 
| found means to poise a rearing horse, with no support from the pedestal, 
beyond the natural one of the hind legs. 





The case of Mr. Kirwan, the Dublin artist convicted of murdering his 
wife, as reported in last week’s 4/bion, has caused a painful impression in 
that city and in London. It is generally thought that due evidence of his 
guilt was wanting. : 





The new steam-ship Arabia, bound hither from Liverpool whence she 
sailed on the Ist inst., put into Halifax, N. S., on Thursday, short of coals. 
The weather at sea and on the coast has been terribly severe. 





Sr. GeorGe’s Socety or New Yorx.—A regular quarterly meeting 
of this association was held at the Astor House, on Monday evening, the 





10th inst. After the presentation of several reports, and the transaction of 


the ordinary business, the members present proceeded to the election and 
nomination of officers and committees, for the year commencing on St. 
The following was the result, 


President, Dr. J. C. Beales ; First Vice President, Mr. W. Young ; Second 
Vice President, Mr. C. Pitt ; Treasurer, Mr. R. Bage ; Secretary, Mr. J. C. Wells ; 
Assistant Secretary, E. F. Ward ; Chaplains, Revd. Bp. Wainwright. and Revd. 
Neville ; Stewards for the ensuing Festival, Messrs Alfred Large, T. Tempest, 
M. B. Burnett, T. M. Sother. I. E. Walker, R. Lethbridge; Committee of accounts 
Messrs. E. Walker, R. Walker, A. Clifton : Charitable Committee, Messrs. C. Pitt, 
R. Bunch, J.S. Bartlett, C. B. Elliman, T. Tempest, R. Waller ; For Brooklyn, 
Mr. T. M. Sother ; Physicians, Drs. Beales, R. Pennell, G. A. Sabine, Jos. Brad- 
shaw, R. Jackson, Edmund Arnold, and Otto Rotton; Emigrant Board, 
Messrs. A Barclay, R. Bunch, W. C. Cuthberston, E. F. Ward, C. Edwards, A. 
Large, R. Bell, A Norrie, C. B. Elliman, D. Ogden, J. R. Morewood ; Superin- 
tendant under this Board, M. C. H. Webb. 


| George’s day next. 


| 








THE ABERDEEN ADMINISTRATION. 


First Lord of the Treasury........seeeeeeers The Earl of Aberdeen. 
DA CRODOBIORS 66h 6 ans cnrceeterresbngnes Lord Cranworth. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer............+06. Mr. Gladstone. 
NL 5 6 ¥5-05:4.0:005-0.09.5 Lord Palmerston. 
Secretaries of State. ¢ Foreign ...........6. Lord John Russell. 
Colonial. ...cccccssoeg .The Duke of Newcastle. 
First Lord of the Admiralty.........e..00. Sir James Graham. 
President of the Council..........eseeeeeeee Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal....sscscsecscccccsccccvecs The Duke of Argyll. 
Secretary at War...... eeeeeeees eecesccce .-Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
President of the Board of Control........... Sir C. Wood. 
First Commissioner of Public Works......... Sir W. Molesworth. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
The above form the Cabinet. 





In addition we believe the following appointments have taken place :-- 


President of the Board of Trade.............. Mr. Cardwell. 
President of the Poor Law Board............ M. T. Baines. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster........ E. Strutt. 
TAs. GF TIE vob va rirccees veces ocece Lord St. Germans. 
Chief Secretary to Lord Lt. of Ireland........Sir J. Young. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland......... eoeeeeee-M. Brady. 


Attorney-General for Ireland..........+......Mr. Brewster. 


Lords of the Admiralty .........0.0s0000. ~~ Doty. and 


Attorney-General. ......+6+es0+ seeeeeeeeees ir A. Cockburn. 
Vice-Chancellor........ occbeccedesecoccccos Sir W. P. Wood. 
Judge-Advocate-General......ceeeeeeeseeeee Mr. C. P. Villiers. 
Lord of the Treasury.........eeeeeeeeeeeee Mr. Sadler. 


Under-Secreiary of State for the Colonies. .....Mr. F. Peel. 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs...Lord Wodehouse. 


Secretary of the Treasury.....-+...+-. -+e+--G. Hayter. 
Joint-Secretaries of the Board of Control..... R. Lowe, A. H. Layard, 
Clerk of the Ordnance.....-sseeseeeseeeeess Mr. Monsell. 
Vice-Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s Household.Lord E. Bruce. 
Treasury of Her Majesty’s Household........ The Earl of Mulgrave. 
Comptroller Of Do... . 62. eee ee cece eee eeeeees Lord Drumlanrig. 





For the convenience of comparison, we subjoin lists of the three last pre- 
ceding Cabinets :— 


SIR R. PEEL’s. 

Firet Lord of the Treasury... .........ccccccsceees Sir R. Peel. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.................-++: Henry Goulburn. 
Rak anc. oh a be u's k pans se d.s%e 5 Lord Lyndhurst. 
Ae eee Lord Wharncliffe. 

En ey eee Ce Sir J. Graham. 
Secretaries of State < Foreign................-++:: Karl of Aberdeen. 

Colonial... . . . .eeeveeesee- baron Stanley. 
First Lord of the Admiralty...................... Earl of Haddington. 


President of the Boara of Control.................Earl of Ripon. 








tone. ‘ dragged under the bridge when he was rescued by two pedestrians, who 


«EPP re ot ie Duke of Buccleuch. 
meamery ot Wer... .....05, 0: sadeedan coetemeee Sir. T. Fremantle. 


Paymaster G z ‘ 
— er General, Treasurer of the Navy and Ord-/ o & Knatchbull. 


Commander of the Forces... ............0s+0000++ Duke of Wellington. 








LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S. 


First Lord of the Treasury............. Lord J. Russell. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer... 0.2... ....e+ee Sir C. Wood. 

Lord Chancellor.............. .. .+«+Lord Truro. 

President of the Council :....++Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Lord Privy Seal......... ie) ...++++Earl of Minto. 

' s { Home. . ...-. Sir G. Grey, 

Secretaries of State a .....++eVis. Palmerston, Lord Gran- 
Colonial... . . . i 

First Lord of the Admiralty... ye “BF. Te Baring. = 

President of the Board of Control. . ....Lord Broughton. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ...+Earl of Carlisle. 

President of the Board of Trade.................. H. Labouchere. 

Postmaster-General............... * ......Marquis of Clanricaride. 

ete. shapetig, LEE CPE ..Fox Maule. 


Paymaster-General and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade 

First Commissioner of Public Works........ 
mee «BH si LORD DERBY’S. 
rd President of the Council............,........Earl of Lon: 2. 
Tard Wate Camoeiior. ... .... 5... cc ccc cc cncce “Tard fh lee 
First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister). . . Earl of Derby. 
ED GE fen So ed ece's ib dis cdccck ode -++-Marquis of Salisbury. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . . 


, Earl Granville. 
.-».+Lord Seymour. 





-++- B. Disraeli. 








-° { Home...... --8- H. Walpole. 

Secretaries ofState < Foreign... ... tose cesses veeelbarl Of Malmesbury. 
; (Colonial. celal Sgt . Sir J. Pakington. * 
First Lord of the Admiralty. .....................Duke of Northumberland. 
President of the Board of Control.................J3.C. Herries. 
President of the Board of Trade..................4 J. W. Henley. 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests...............Lord J. R. Manners. 
GLEANINGS. 


The Right Hon. Lord Erskine has been maried to Anna, widow of Thomas 
Calderwood Durham, Esq., of Largo and of Polton. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed in London by Lord Erskine’s brother, the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Ripon.——Queen Victoria (says the Hamburg 
Correspondent) having expressed a desire to the King of Hanover that 
the medals, crosses, and other decorations of the late Duke of Wellington 
shoulfl be assembled together in a national collection his Majesty at ence 
acceded to the Queen’s desire, as far as he was concerned. He also directed 
the baton of Marshal of Hanover, which had been accorded to the late 
duke, and the Grand Cross of the Guelphie Order, should be given to the 
eldest son of the deceased.——The Vienna Correspondent of the Times 
says that a handsome bracelet, set with diamonds, has been forwarded bi 
a society of Viennese to the Austrian Embassy in London. It wasinte 
ed for Mrs. Benfield, the landlady in Bankside, who saved General Haynau 
from the mob, but she has disappeared.——At the annual distribution of 
prizes at the French Academy of Sciences on the 20th ult., the Lalande 
prizes for astronomy was divided between Mr. Hind of London, M. G 
of Naples, M. Luther of Blik, near Dusseldorf ; M, Chacornac of Marseilles, 
and M. Hermann Goldschmidt of Paris. The prize for experimental phy- 
siology was awarded to Dr. Budge, an English physician, and Professor 
Wallon, of Bonn, for discoveries establishing with certainty certain posi- 
tive facts of a nature to throw light upon the functions of the nervous 
ganglionary system.—Mr. Vincent, the only officer saved from the ill- 
fated Amazon, has been carried off by yellow fever——With the exception 
of two vessels, the whole of the German fleet has passed into the hands of 
the General Steam Navigation Company.——An English company has 
been formed to supply Berlin with water——A new omnibus has been 
tented in London. Its peculiarities are thus described. In the first place 
the seats are separate, resembling arm-chairs, or more nearly, the seats 
of a first-class carriage in a railway train, the backs bulging outwards, 
and thus becoming what the patentees call curvilinear. en there is to- 
each seat a bell, affording the means of instantaneous and easy communica- 
tion with the conductor. A sort of little platform runs up the whole length 
of the conveyance, and under this every passenger can place his feet in 
such a way, that no incomer, even if he make his way to the further end, 
can tread upon ; lastly, the ventilation is arranged by means, of an a 
paratus in the roof. At length, says a London print, we have the sa 
faction of announcing the dawn of a brighter day for Madagascar. The 
youth! Prince, who, for years past at the risk of his life, has espoused the 
cause of the Christians now jointly with his mother exercises supreme 
authority. The exiled Christians have been recalled, and the young 
Prince is anxious to enter into a treaty with England. The London, 
line of battle-ship was lately towed from Sheerness to Portsmouth. An 
account says that great difficulty was experienced in towing the Lendon 
from the North Sand to the Downs as there were from 350 to 400 sail ves- 
sels riding, and a great number under weigh. On.the London bringing 
up in the Downs there were not less than 700 sail of vessels there——The 
honour of knigthood has been offered by Lord Eglinton to Mr. Dargan, the 
eminent railroad contractor, and originator of the Great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of 1853, but it has been respectfully declined. It is said that M. 
Ledru-Rollin has just been enriched by a legacy of 4,000,000 frances, be- 
queathed to his wife, an English lady of good family.——King Osear is now 
out of danger, and no more bulletins will be issued for the present — 
A survey is now being made between Lymington, Hants, and Osborne, 
for the purpose of connecting the marine palace of the Queen with Lon- 
don by means of the electric telegraph. The Solent is about three-quarters 
of a mile in width where it is proposed the electric-wire shall cross, and is 
between thirty and forty fathoms deep ; no vessels ever anchor there.— 
An English paper says that a Mr. Mitchell, of Ongar, in rising from his 
bed, put his hands up over his head, giving a hearty yawn, when one of 
the leaders at the back of his neck snapped, and his head was forced half 
round. Surgical assistance was shortly at hand, but his head could not 
be restored to the same position. The pain on the movement ofany muscle 
is most intense ; and he is considered to be in perilous position —— 
An extensive range of ground; intended as a “long range” for the 
Royal Artillery practice at the gun exercise, has been ordered by the 
Master-General and Board to be purchased for that purpose, in lieu 
of the present dangerous one in the marshes, near the Royal Arsenal, 
where they are often detained from firing to allow the shipping to pass. 
Three equestrian statues in bronze have been ordered for the decoration of 
the squares of the Louvre and Tuileries, in Paris. One, that of the Em 
ror, will be placed in the middle of the Place du Carrousel, a statue of 
Louis XIV will be erected in the square fronting the Louvre, and one of 
Francis | in the court of the Louvre——The Sardinian Government has 
contracted for the construction of a screw frigate in England, for the sum 
of 2,214,000f. It was M Cavour, who, during his journey to Scotland, signed 
the contract with a shipbuilder at Neweastle-——The Catholic Miscellany 
of Charleston, reiterates the conversion of Bishop Ives, of North Caro- 
lina, to the Romish Church, and asserts that the proof can be produced at 
any time. Dr. Ives is said to have left a paper containing his recantation, 
in the hands of an ecclesiastical authority in that city, certifying his ad- 
mission to the Church.—The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal fam- 
ily, terminated their stay at Osborne on Wednesday the 22nd ult., a day 
earlier than was announced, which may he attributed to the state of the 
Ministry ——The manager of the theatre at Breslauis giving frequent 
representations ofa drama called “Luther ;” and the peasants from Pro- 
testant villages come in large parties to demonstrate, by their applause, 
their resentment at the Jesuit missions. They sometimes drive up in a 
procession of upwards of a hundred carts, and take the whole pit to them- 
selves. On a late occasion they filled the whole tier of dress boxes, in their 
frieze coats and broad-brimmed hats——— Additional martello towers are in 
the course of constructiou on the south side of Dublin-bay, close to the 
county Wicklow.——During the week ending on Christmas Day, the birth 
of 878 boys and 784 girls were registered in London. The deaths were 
1041.——A piece of land was sold recently in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange, at so great a price, that had it contained an acre, it would 
have realised £800,000 !——The dugsburg Gazette states that the Prince 
Regent of Baden has made proposals to marry the eldest daughter of the 
reigning Prince of Liechtenstein. It is said that the collection of pic- 
tures belonging to the Duchess of Orleans is about to share the fate of the 
rest of the Orleans property in France, and be disposed of by auction. 
Among the specimens of modern Art which this collection includes, may be 
mentioned the well-known Francesca da Rimini of M. Ary Schetter——A 
new novel by * Currer Bell,” author of Jane Eyre, Shirley &c., to be 
entitled “ Villette,” is announced in London. Letters from Leipsic 
state that the betrothal of the Emperor of Austria with the Princess 
Marie Sidonie, one of the daughters of the King of Saxony, will be 
solemnised during the visit of his Imperial Majesty at the Court of 
Dresden.—Mr. Isaac Day, the well-known trainer of Ephesvs, Newcourt, 
| Coronation, and many other celebrated race-horses, has had a most wonder- 
| ful escape from drowning whilst hunting with Mr. Villebois’ foxhounds, 
| Mr. Day, in attempting to jump a gate upon a bridge, from the floods, fell 
| backwards with his horse into the stream, and was upon the point of being 
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him out by the hair of his head.——The Austrian government has 

given orders that when an accident occurs on any of the State railways, 
a daguerreotype shall immediately be taken of the train, and al! its cir- 
cumstances, #0 far as they can be copied, to be used as evidence against 
the contractors._—The celebrated Irish sporting horse, Harkaway, which 
began itscareer on the Curragh eighteen years ago. was sold last week for 
£550.——Miss Edith Heraud, a very young actress, has made a tolerably 
successful debut in London, in the part of Judia in Sheridan Knowle’s play 
of the “ Hunchback.”-——Letters from Palermo, announce that the erup- 
tions of Etna, have entirely ceased since the 17th November——The Stir- 
ling Journal describes the recent manufacture at Airthrey Mills of an enor- 
mous sheet of white paper. The web is without a break, being one con- 
tinuous sheet, 3,000 yards in length, within a little of a mile and three- 
quarters, fifty-four inches broad and weighs 400Ibs. This web was made, 
dried and finished ready to be dispatched withiu three hours.——Prince 
Radetzky, who has a hundred thousand men under his.command in Milan, 
has requested the editor of the Milanese journal the S/ferze not to discuss 
the question of capital punishment. ‘ The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
A valuable addition to the extensive catalogues to the British Museum 
library, has just been made, in the form of an exclusive catalogue of works 
on music possessed by the library of the nation, The new catalogue in- 
troduced to the reading-room is entirely in manuscript form, and is com- 
posed of 57 volumes folio. It is divided into two parts—music, and names 
of authors of words set in music. ——A quasi rebellion is said to have oc- 
curred among the students at Columbia College, South Carolina. Of the 
135 Students there, 110 have left, because the Trustees refused to abolish 
compulsory attendance at the Commons Hall.——The Elysée Palace in 
Paris, which has been successively known as the Elysée Bourbon, and the 
Elysée Nationale, is now to be called the Elysée Napoleon. The new 
name of this historical palace is already painted over the front entrance in 
the Rue Faubourg St. Honore-——It is caleulated that one eminent iron 
and coal master in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton has lost £20,000 
by the damage done to the pits by the late floods——It is now said that 
Louis Napoleon will find a bride in the daughter of Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria.— aA _ statue in bronze of Napoleon III. is to be erected by the 
Municipal Council of Ajaccio, opposite the house where Napoleon I. was 
born.——tThe Piedmontese are now erecting monuments to Charles Albert, 
Alfieri, the historian Botta, Count Vert, Christopher Columbus, &c.--The 
Ni ¢ (R. 1.) Mercury has entered upon its ninety-second volume. It 
was first established by a brother of Benjamin Franklin, June 12, 1758, 
and has therefore been in existence ninety-four and a half years——An 
Irishman was tried at Cambridge recently for stealing a pair of “ pants.” 
The theft was proved, but it was claimed for the defence that no su@h gar- 
ment as a “ pants” was known in law. The objection was allowed and the 
complaint dismissed——The Chicago Journal notices a shipment of a lot 
of5,000 quails by express to New York. Game of all kinds is very abundant, 
being shipped East daily by the ton——Messrs. Hogg and Delamater are 
now eaaiavet in making the dome for the Crystal Palace in Reservoir 
Square. It will be a huge structure, built of iron trestle-work, and weigh- 
ing fifty tons. The diameter of the dome will be 100 feet and its height, 
fifty-two feet. It will becovered with wood.—Kossuth’s mother died in 
Belgium on the 28th December. The Belgian government refused Kossuth 
rmission to visit her——Mr. Heald, the husband of Lola Montez, has 

en drowned at Lisbon by the upsetting of a yatch. 





ee 


Appointments. 


Wyndham Moreton Dyer, Esq., to be H.M. Consul at Mobile.—Bridges Taylor, 
Esq., to be H.M. Consul for Denmark and the Oresound.—George Harris, Esq., 
to be H.M. Consul-General in the Lombardo-Venetian States and the Austrian 
territories on the Adriatic.—George Canning Backhouse, Esq., to be H.M. Judge 
in the Mixed Couyt established at the Havannah, in the room of J. Kennedy, 

., retired—Adam Murray Alexander, Esq., to be the Second Puisne Judge 
of the colony of British Guiana.—Dr. Henry Holland, of Brook-street, to be one 
of H.M. Physicians in Ordinary, in the room of Dr. W. F. Chambers, resigned.— 
Belford Hinton Wilson, Esq., some time H.M. Charge 4d’ Affaires and Consul- 
General to the republic of Venezuela, to be a K.C.B.; and W. F. Williams, Esq., 
Capt. in the Royal Regt. of Artillery, and Bvt. Lieut.-Col. in the Army, some 
time employed on a special service in Turkey, to be a C.B.—Capt. G. Edward 
Wade to be Civil Commissioner and Collector of Taxes for the Seychelles Islands; 
dependencies of the Island of Mauritius.—Col. Everard W. Bouverie, of the Royal 
Regt. of Horse Guards, to be Equerry in Ordinary to H.M. in the room of Lieut.- 
Gen, Wemyss, deceased. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 24.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Capt. Murray, from h-p Unatt, 
to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Bolton, who ex: Lt Burton to be Capt, b-p, v Murray, who 
ret; Cor MeNeile to be Lt, b-p, v Burton; Cor Bolton, from Ist Drag Gds, to be 
Cor, v MeNeile. 2d Drags; Capt Boyd, from 87th Ft, to be Capt, v Robertson, 
who ex. Iilth Lt Drags; Bvt Maj Douglas, to be Maj, b-p, v Jones, pro in 3d W 
I Regt; Lt Brisco, to be Capt, b-p, v Douglas. 7th Regt of Ft; Capt Shipley, 
from 55th Ft, to be Capt, v Verner, who ex. 10th Ft; Ens Henderson to be Lt, 
b-p, v Maher, who ret. 12th Ft: Lt Crofton to be Capt, w-p, v Hearn, dec; Ens 
Miller, to be Lt, w-p, v Crofton; Serj-Maj Gibson, to be Ens, wp, v Miller. 20th 
Ft; Act Assist-Surg Meane to be Assist-Surg, v Cole, pro in the lst W I Regt. 
55th Ft; Capt Verner, from 7th Ft, to be Capt. v Shipley. who ex. 79th Ft; 
Bvt-Col Walpole, from h-p 39th Ft, to be Lt-Cot. v Hon L Maule, who ex; Maj 
Elliot to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Walpole, who ret; Byt-Maj Douglas to be Maj, b-p, v 
Elliot; Lt Maitland to be om a0 b-p, v Douglas; Ens Stevenson to be Lt, b-p, v 
Maitland. 87th Ft; Capt Robertson, from 2d Drags, to be Capt, v Boyd, who 
ex. 90th Ft; Capt Purcell, from h-p unatt, to be Capt (repaying the diff), v 
Bvyt-Maj Mann, who ex; Lt Meredith to be Capt, b-p. v Purcell, who ret; Ens 
Crealock to be Lt, b-p, v Meredith. 95th Ft: Maj Smith to be Lt-Col, b-p, v 
Walter, who ret; Capt Hume to be Maj, b-p, v Smith; Lt Eddington to be Capt, 
b-p, v Hume; Ens Taylor to be Lt, b-p, v Eddington. Ist W I Regt; Assist-Surg 
Cole, M D, from 20th Ft, to be Surg, v Stewart, MD, who ret upon h-p. 2d WI 
Regt; Serg-Maj Burleigh, from Ist W I Regt, to be Ens, w-p, v Thompson, dec. 
3d W I Regt; Maj Jones, from 11th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Findlay, who 
ret 


Brever.—Ca t Murray, of 5th Drag Gds, to be Maj in the Army; Bvt Maj 
Murray, of 5th Drag Gds, to be Lt-Col in the Army; Capt Purcell, of 90th Ft, to 
be Maj in the Army; Bvt-Maj Purcell, of 90th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 


DeFicrency my THE MiLitra.—On Saturday, Dec. 18, a return to Parliament 
respecting the new militia was printed. Out of the 50,000 men to be raised in 
the several counties of England and Wales the return shows that only 29,521 
volunteers have been enrolled, leaving a deiiciency for the present year of 20,815. 


Tuer AUSTRALIAN Commanp.—The Australian command, which Major-General 
P. Campbell lately resigned, has been conferred on Major-General Sir Robert 
Nickle. The selection is worthy of Lord Hardinge. Few officers have a longer 
roll of war-service to show as the foundation of their claim to participate in the 
loaves and fishes which fall to military men. At Buenos Ayres in 1807, ieading 
the forlorn hope most gallantly—afterwards in the Peninsula, in every siege and 
great fight excepting Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca—next in the American 
war at Plattsburg and the Sarisal river—and finally in British North America in 
1837. Sir Robert Nickle has been an active soldier for the best part of his life, 
and is in all respects well fitted for command. 

New Co.our-Srarr, ror THe 36TH Reet.—Lieut.-General Lord F. Fitzela- 
rence, commander-in-chief at Bombay, has presented to the 36th Regt., of which 
he is colonel, a very handsome flag-staff for their new colours, set in silver gilt, 
ornamented with oak leaves, and with a crystal in front, containing fragments of 
the old colours of the regiment, set iu the form of a union-jack, with the follow- 
ing inscription beneath :—* These relics of the old colours of the 36th Regiment, 
which were borne through and witness of so many glorious actions under the 
immortal Wellington, are presented by Lieut.General Lord F. Fitzclarence, 
colonel of the regiment.” 

SOLDIERS NOT TO BE DISCHARGED IN THE CoLONIES.—The following circu- 
lar has been issued relative to free discharges in the army :—‘ Horse Guards, 
Dec. 8, 1852.—The General Commanding-in-Chief having had under considera- 
tion the cases of soldiers serving abroad, who, under the provisions of the Royal 
warrants, being entitled to free discharges, wish to avail theiuselves of that in- 
dulgence, and to return home, has been pleased, on the suggestion of the Secre- 

at War, to direct that individuals so circumstanced may not be finally dis 
chai in the colony, as has hitherto frequently been the practice, but shall be 
sent to the United Kingdom when opportunities offer, and finally discharged on 
their actual arrival, ir discharge documents being transmitted in the same 
manner as those of invalids. 


Gattantry Rewarpep.—In consideration of the brilliant and gallant con- 
duct of No, 844, Sergeant Richard Perry, 24th Foot, in securing the colours of 
the regiment at the battle of Chiilianwallah, after both the officers who had car- 
ried them had been killed, and nearly the whole of the two centre companies 
had been swept down by grape shot from the enemy's guns, the Commander-in- 
Chief has been pleased to place this brave non-commissioned officer's name on 





the Argus, 6, steam-sloop, 300-horse power, Devonport; John C. Bailey, lately | 
romoted, to command the Medea, 4, steam-sloop, Portsmouth; G. Parker who 
as just paid off the Spitefu/,6,steam-sloop, to command the Barracouta, 6, 
steam-sloop, at Sheerness; H. Trollope to the Rattlesnake, storeship at Sheerness, 
and fitting at that port to convey stores to the Behring Straits’ expedition in 
search for Sir John Franklin and his brave companions; J. G. Bickford to the 
Albion, %, in the Mediterranean, vice Howat, superseded at his own request.— 
Lieutenants, J. G. Jones and W. H. Pym to the Firebrand ; N. R. Cockroft, W. 
H. Phipps, and H. J. Bloomfield, to the Jmperieuse, 50; B. G.W. Nicholas and J. 
C. Campbell, to the Amphion; T. R. Collingwood, to the Barracouta ; R. Brad- | 
shaw, to the Medea; A.J. Thrupp, to the Cruiser; W. Swinbuin, to the London, | 
92; T. J. M‘Donnell and E. M. W. Carrington, to the Odin; F. Pyne, to the Ar- | 
gus; S. Dunbar and A. T. Bullock, to the Desperate; W. A. V. Royse, to the | 
Firebrand; J. Rowley to the Portland, 50; T. Andrews, from the Coast Guard | 
to the Dido, 18; T. N. Underwood, from the Dido to the Magicienne; D. Spain | 
recently First Lt of the Rosamand steam-sloop, to the Basilisk; R. Gibson to 
the Barracouta; W. Mould to the Odin; Viscount Gilford to the Impérieuse, not 
the Winchester, as stated; A. Wodehouse tothe Amphion.—Surgeons, J. G. 
Buchanan to the Amphion; Batterson to the Barracouta; Grigor to the Iinpért- 
euse.—Paymasters, Giles to the Amphion; Dusautoy to the Barracouta; Mar- 
rington R Jones to the Meda; Ramage to the Odin; Speed to the Argus; Nib- 
lett to the Desperate; Stapleton to the Encounter, vy Moorman, superseded; Wil- 
liamson to the Prince Regent, v Dyer; Rowlstone to the Firebrand ; Wise to the 
Megera; Brickwood to the Imperteuse; Cottrell to the Neptune, 120, guard ship 
at Portsmouth; Bunn to the Sf. George, 120, guard ship at Devonport; a to 
the Prince Regent, 90; Marsh to the Hogue, 60; Hookey to the Edinburgh, 58; 
Carrigan to'the Leander, 50; W. Poole O’Brien to the Simoom.—Chaplain, T. 
Bennett to the St. George. 

Promorions.—Comms. Hyde Parker, son of Vice-Adm. Parker, the senior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, and G. T. B. Hornby, son of Rear Adm. Sir Phipps 
Hornby, the second senior Lord, to be Captains.—Lts., John M. C. Cooke, of the 
Queen, and W. Burdon of the Hastings, to be Commrs. 


One of the good service pensions, vacant by the recent promotions of captains 
to the rank of rear.admiral, has been conferred by the Duke of Northumberland 
on Capt. Henry Smith, C.B.—Commodore Talbot, who recently proceeded in the 
Meander, 44, to take the command on the Cape of Good Hope station, is ap- 

ointed Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen.—The following fleet arrived at Spit- 

ead, on Christmas Day, under command of Rear-Adm. Corry ; Fury, 6, steam- 
sloop; Phaton, 50; Vengeance, 84; Arrogant, 46, screw-frigate; Encounter, 14, 
screw-corvette; Prince Regent, 90; Leander, 50; Rodney, 90; Termagant, screw- 
frigate.—By letters received from Gibraltar under date of the 14th ult., we find 
that the squadron under Vice Admiral Dundas was still in the bay awaiting or- 
ders from home.—The French Government is on the point of vastly increasing 
its naval establishment at Dunkirk.—The London Standard states that, in con- 
sequence of the devastating effects of yellow fever in the West Indies, her Ma- 
oo ’s screw ships Dauntless and Highflyer have been ordered to return to Eng- 
and.—The Plymouth Mail says that there is no truth in the report that is going 
the round of the London press that foreigners are not permitted to visit any of 
her Majesty’s dock-yards. Several foreigners are now making a tour of our royal 
arsenals, and are admitted by Admiralty order into all the departments. 

H. M.S. Enrerprise.—tThe friends of Capt. Collinson, of H. B. M. ship Ea- 
terprise, will be delighted to hear that he has been seen by some American 
whalers. This officer, it will be recollected, went in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his party, and was supposed to have been lost, as he had not been heard 
of for nearly two years.—Panama Herald, Dec. 26. 


Odituary. 


Henry Peyto, Lop WitLovensy De Broxe.—The decease of this vener- 
able nobleman, who was in his eightieth year, occurred on the 16th ult., at his 
seat, Compton Verney, county Warwick. His Lordship was the second son of 
John Peyto Verney, sixth Baron, by the Lady Louisa, his wife, sister of the ce- 
lebrated Minister, Lord North. The Peerage he inherited, was a Barony in fee, 
conferred originally on his ancestor, Sir Robert Willoughby, Kt., of Broke, a gal- 
lant warrior of the time of Henry VII. His Lordship was also heir general to 
the Barony of Latimer, created by writ 20th December, 1299. He married, in 
1829, Margaret, third daughter of Sir John Williams, Bart., of Bodelwyddan ; 
but had no issue. His nephew and heir (the son of his late sister Louisa, wife 
of the Rey. Robert Barnard) is Robert John Barnard, born 17th October, 1809, 
now ninth Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

Perer Borruwick, Esg.—The late Peter Borthwick was descended from the 
ancient family of Borthwick Lord Borthwick in the peerage of Scotland, whose 
castle is still a picturesque and noble ruin. He was formerly M.P. for Evesham, 
and was known for the eccentric ability of his speeches in the House of Com- 
mons ; he was also for some time manager of the Morning Post newspaper. 
Mr. Borthwick was a high Conservative in politics, and took an active part 
against the Slavery Abolitionists ; he delivered lectures on the subject in oppo- 
sition to those of Mr. George Thompson.—Mr. Bothwick died on the 18th ult., 
at his residence Walton villas, Brompton, after a long illness, aged 49. 

Tomas Hambuiin, Eso.—We regret to record the death of this gentleman, 
widely known throughout the theatrical circles of this country. He died on Sa- 
turday last, at his residence in this city, from an attack of brain-fever. He was 
in the fifty-third year of his age, having been born in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, in 1805. Ax an actor of sterling merit, and still more as the enterprising 
Manager of the Bowery Theatre, Mr. Hamblin’s name has been frequently before 
our readers. 

At his residence, Goff’s Oak, Cheshunt, Major Thorp, K. H., late of the 27th 
Regt. He was present when Sir John Moore was killed at the battle of Corunna, 
was in the Peninsular war under the late Duke of Wellington and Lord Beres- 
ford, was thrice wounded in action with the enemy—severely at the battle of 
Albuera and Toulouse; also served in France, Belgium, and North America.— 
John Taylor, Esq., Commr. R.N.—At Savile-place, Halifax, in his 70th year, 
John Rawson, Esq., of Ash-grove-—At Torquay, Capt. Jas. Johnstone, H.P. 7th 

Royal Fusiliers —At Southsea, Capt. Ralston, formeriy Capt. of the 25th Light 
Dragoons, and late P.M. 4th Dragoon Guards.—At Bath, Edward Rogers, Esq., 
of Stanage-park, near Ludlow, formerly M.P. for Bishop's Castle.—Lt. Casey, 
R.N., one of the Lts. of Greenwich Hospital.—In London, Samuel Barwick Bruce, 
M.D., of Ripon, Yorkshire, for many years Surgeon to the Forces. His active 
services extended from 1805 till the Battle of Waterloo, and the scene of it com- 
wrised the West Indies, the Peninsula, the United States, and Belgium.—Near 

ristol, England, Saul Solomon, Esq., a well-known merchant of St. Helena, and 
formerly Consul there for several governments.—Mr. B. Gregory, the founder of 
that notorious and scandalous journal, the London Satirist. 


PMusic. 

MApDAME Sonrac IN Tratian OpeRA.—HeER First APPEARANCE.—This event, 
so much desired by those who had seen just sufficient of the artist’s dramatic 
qualifications in the concert room to make thei long to see her in the theatre, 
took place in presence of a brilliant and crowded house on Monday evening last. 
The opera, “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” we had an opportunity of hearing so 
recently, with the great Italian contralto as Mora, that though the coincidence 
must of course have been merely fortuitous, a little dash of rivalry was suspected 
by those who are on the watch for such things. But let that pass; the world is 
surely wide enough for two or even twenty rival artists, and our citizens are 
surely competent to give each their especial meed of praise.—On this occasion, 
Eckert as conductor, Badiali as Sulpizio, Pozzoloni as Tonio, and a goodly por- 
tion of the instrumental glory of the city, formed a fair firmament for the star 
which has through so many changing years delighted the connoisseurs of all 
ranks; that has been the pride of the land which claims her as its own, and the 
pet of others besides. And surely it must be acknowledged that the good people 
of New York have not been slow to discover and appreciate the merits of Ma- 
dame Sontag. Her eutry was made amidst the most unmistakable evidences of 
pleasure on the part of the highly gratified audience, and throughout the even- 
ing, the warm applause, given at the proper intervals, proved that in opera she 
was rated and received as she deserved to be.—In costume and appearance Ma- 
dame Sontag looked particularly well. Her personification of the gay, wild, and 
half Amazonian girl, brought up amidst all the stir and excitement of “ war's 
alarms,” was excellent. She entered into her part with infinite spirit, and with 
that coquettish abandon which proves her long acquaintance with the culture of 
polished life. On one occasion where encored, she gracefully but firmly refused 
to accede to the wishes of the audience. We were pleased to see this. We 
think that often, very often, encores are as foolish as tthnecessary; and on read- 
ing lately that Madame Sontag had met with great success in a neighbouring 
city, “ having been encored in every song,” we felt really pained for the gifted 
lady, who had so generously consented to what is not aways a pleasure to all 
the listeners.—Madame Sontag sustained her character well and equally through- 
out, and showed off her wondrous vocal accomplishments to special admiration 
in the singing lesson, and also in Alary’s Polka, which concluded the piece. That 
she did not beat the drum, we do not tind any groat matter for grumbling ; but 





the list to receive a medal “ for meritorious conduct,” with an annuity, as soon 
as a vacancy shall occur; and the Right Hon. the Secretary-at-War, at the in- 
stance of the Lords and others, Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, has trans- 
mitted a warrant under the Royal sign manual authorising the grant of a special 
pension of 2s. 6d. a day to Sergeant Perry. 


Navy. 


AprorInTMENTs.—Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., to be Comman- 
der-in-Chief at Portsmouth, vice Sir Thomas Briggs, deceased.—Captains, John 
Shepherd to the Victory Sand at Portsmouth, for service as Flag Captain to 
Vice-Admmiral Sir T. Cochrane ; Rundle B. Watson, C.B., to command the Jm- 
périeuse, 50, screw-irigate at Woolwich; W. W. Chambers to command the Des- 
perate, screw-sloop, at Devonport; Francis Scott to command the Odin, 12, steam- 
frigate, at Portsmouth; G. E. Patey, just promoted, to command the Amphion, 
33, serew-irigate, Sheerness.—Commanders. the Hon. G. H. Douglas, to com- 
mand the Cruiser, screw-sloop, vice Parker, promoted; R. Purvis to command 


at the same time, as the Maria of Donizetti is intended for anything but an or- 
| dinary Vivandiére, and in fact is just that ideal character in which such a bit 
of frolic tells to the best advantage, we think it would really have added to the 
spirit of the piece. 

Signor Pozzolini, considering that he was not in his best voice, sang his part 
very fairly. He is a genuine tenor, and we hope will find the way of making 
his talent tell to proper advantage—How shall we give sufficient credit to Ba- 
diali? His Sulpizio suited him exactly. The voice, the bearing, the fatherly 
admiration for the dashing Maria, the darling of the old soldier's heart, all told 
to perfection. Badiali is certainly a great and manly representative of his class 
of singers, and is a valuable acquisition to Madame Sontag’s troupe.—The dis- 
cipline, both vocal and military, of the chorus was very commendable. The 
orchestra also was well worthy of the occasion, and moved along to Eckert’s 


| ple so thoroughly enjoy themselves ; 


also fair evidencies of the exertions that have been made to present the opera in 
its very best shape before the public. 


MADAME ALBONI IN “ SONNAMBULA.”’—On Monday evening last Madame Al- 

boni’s début as Amina took place before another of the large and enthusiastic 
audiences, whieh have greeted the distinguished songstress on every occasion in 
which she has appeared in opera. Alboni was so ill supported however, that a 
renewal was postponed until Thursday.—But even though as a whole “ Sonnam- 
bula” on Monday might be considered as a failure, it gave additional proof of the 
perfect capabilities of Alboni to convey the spirit of the musical drama, so as to 
give her audience the fullest and most lively gratification. In fact it is perfectly 
delightful, on the nights of her appearance, to see so large an assemblage of peo- 
and to know at the same time, that what 
pleases in her singing and acting, is that perfection of art, the analyzation of 
which is completely lost in its simple, natural effect. The audiences also have 
heretofore been remarkably well-timed and judicious in their applause ; another 
evidence of the existence of the sympathetic link, wherewith she retains their 
attention. It has been remarked that Alboni’s singing seems to give herself a 
pleasure, almost equal to that of her hearers. Therein lies the secret. Without 
this, the most consummate art, the most exquisite voice imaginable, would be 
comparatively powerless. The songstress be/ieves in her singing herself—and 
why should she not ? never was any thing in this world of the kind more worthy 
of faith—and others instantly do the same. 
A painful contrast to Alboni’s siren warblings, were the convulsive efforts of 
poor Signor Pellegrini. With every exertion on his part to do justice to the 
Elvino, he could by no means sustain it decently, and the whole result was 
a failure, which threw a complete damper upon the performance. We will 
not however permit Sig. Pellezrini to be made a scape-goat of, for the first non- 
success of the “ Sonnambula,” without saying that singers as mediocre as he 
have been, and will again be, drawn forward and made into a something pass- 
able (perhaps to many even a something admirable), by the endurance and as- 
sistance of audiences. Audiences have it in their power to create and to kill, to 
a greater extent than is generally imagined. For one real artist whose merits 
will endure the hottest ordeal of criticism and if needs be of persecution, and 
come out the refined gold, ten are made, in fact blown into, popularity by mere 
good luck —‘ a breath can make them, as a breath has made.” This forunate 
affatus has not befallen Pelligrini. But he is wisely withdrawn. Signor Vietti 
has taken his place, of which we were unfortunately ignorant on Thursday, and 
must therefore postpone saying anything about him, till next week. For the 
rest, there was much to be commended in the spirit with which the village 
choristers entered into and sang their parts, and we thought that Signor Barili 
sustained the Cownt very fairly. The orchestra acquitted themselves well, as 
usual, led by Arditi who understands, and there can be no question fully enters 
into, the spirit of the performance. 


ALBONI IN SAcRED Music.—To-morrow (Sunday) night at Metropolitan Hall, 
this incomparable artist may be heard to great advantage. See particulars else 
where. 


Drama. 


There is not much to be recorded or reviewed this week in the way of theatri- 
cals ; but we take the earliest opportunity to correct an error into which we 
were somewhat curiously betrayed, last Saturday. In discussing “‘ The Road to 
Ruin,” we spoke of the Mr. Silky of Mr. Hale as an undoubted copy of Mr. Bur- 
ton in Nicholas Rue, an opinion that was strengthened in our own mind by the 
remarks of others. Read how effectually Mr. Hale sets us right. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 

565 Broadway. 
Sir,—I arrived in this country for the first time in April last, and have resided 
in New-York from that time to the present, during which the Comedy of “ Se- 
crets Worth Knowing” has not been produced at any theatre in the city. You 
will therefore see the injustice you do me, by asserting that Mr. Silky, as ren- 
dered by me at Wallack’s Theatre, is a copy of Mr. Burton's Nicholas Rue. Your 

attention to this will oblige yours respectfully, Cas. HALE. 


The most recent novelty at Burron’s has been the production of a new farce, 
‘“* Laugh and Grow Fat.’ Not greatly aided by the accompaniments of good 
writing and acting, it has been tolerably successful ; and would have been more 
so, had it been vigorously subjected to the pruning-knife. It is a great deal too 
long in its present state, taking, when we saw it on Tuesday evening, au hour 
and a quarter to play. Fora one-act farce this is too much time.—The plot 
has the merit of being unhacknied.— Mr. Whimsical Eaton (Mr. Watkins), ® 
young gent. about town, after some years of fast living, has, or fancies that he 
has, the dyspepsia. His appetite is gone, and nothing rests on his stomach or 
digests therein, without several ambassadors accredited to his interior, in the 
shape of dinner pills, supper powders, and breakfast mixtures. He runs through 
the whole Materia Medica, takes every friend’s advice and every quack’s me- 
dicine, and grows no better, at a rapid rate. In the end, wearied of the medicine 
chest, and struck by the absurdities and malpractices of a certain Dr. Dumps 
(Johnston), he determines to abjure the whole College of Physicians, and to try 
a course of common sense and matrimony. For the latter, as usual, a fitting 
damsel is introduced into the piece.—In the alternation from system to system, 
and from diet to diet, lies the idea of the play, and very amtsingly is it brought 
forward, and sustained. The brunt of the satire falls on the cold water and ve- 
getarian apostles, who are laughably shown up in the person and maison de 
santé of Dr. Dumps, a quack and scoundrel in general. The vegetarian supper, 
and sleeping scenes were truly comic.—Mr. Watkins is a young actor new to 
these boards, to which we believe he is transplanted from the National Theatre. 
Without making a great hit, he satisfied the house that he was not devoid of 
abilities.—‘ Paris and London” is having an immense run. 

The lamented death of Mr. Hamblin is noticed elsewhere. Another veteran 
has retired from the stage, though (happily) not from association with that 
world, which the stage ought to mirror. From the London Atlas of the 25th ult. 
we make the following extract. 

Princess's THEATRE.—On Saturday evening the performance, which was 
under Royal patronage, was for the benefit of Mr. Bartley, who, after 50 years of 
theatrical life, has now finally retired from the stage.—After the conclusion of 
Henry 1V.. in which he played the character of Falstaff, Mr. Bartley came for- 
ward and delivered the following address :— : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This night, 50 years ago—this very night, the night 
of the week and the date of the month—I had the honour to appear in London, 
and to make my bow before your sires and grand-sires. Believe me, it is some- 
thing more than mere vanity that induces me, now that the long play is over, to 
offer one parting word to their childrea. The years behind me are very many—. 
those hefore me are few indeed; and I quit the mimic scene to prepare, as is the 
common lot, for another—a more real and a final leave-taking. As I stand be- 
fore you here, grateful for the kindest appreciation of the pores services, it is 
impossible for me not to recal vividly the expectation and hope with which my 
boyish heart. half a century ago, beat when I first trod the London boards. The 
hope I entertain now is that, whatever may have been my imperfections as an 
artist, Ihave not thrown discredit upon my art. The expectation that I feel— 
not, 1 trust, an unwarrantable one—is, that | may at length retire into privacy 
with the good wishes of my latest, but certainly not my coldest and least in- 
dulgent patrons. q . 

“A few years ago, ladies and gentlemen, soldiers were still living who could 
tell of their deeds when they were out in ‘ the 45.’ Tam one of an old company 
made up of names which sound traditional in your ears. John Banister was m 
brother actor, Mrs. Jordan played Rosalind at old Drury when my youthful am- 
bition was gratified to the top of its bent, and I was permitted to act the part of 
Orlando. \ will not weary you by reference to other worthies, and | mention 
these two because, while to my latest hour it will be a source of the deepest 
pride to me that I have acted with some of the most renowned of English play- 
ers, it is also my highest pleasure to feel that | was honoured with their con- 
fidence and friendship to the last. That I have been so favoured—that 1 have, 
furthermore, received here from Mr. and Mrs. Kean, at the close of my labours, 
tokens of personal regard and esteem to which I cannot be insensible—is matter 
of little moment to the public ; but my fellow-players, whom, on retiring this 
night, I leave behind me, will, I am sure, value at its full worth the parting 
legacy which assures them that no position in a theatre is too humble to exclude 
a man from respect, if he will only persevere, take pains, and respect himself. 

“ For the gracious and illustrious epee which has cheered my declining 
days, and which sheds happiness on this parting moment, I have only to present 
the offering of a most grateful and overtlowing heart. At such a moment I may 
crave pardon for referring with pride to the Royal countenance which has been 
bestowed upon my art, albeit through the medium of the very humblest of its 
votaries. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have no right to presume upon your indulgence by 
detaining you for another instant. I could not deny myself the satisiaction of 
saying ‘ Good bye ;’ and, having said it, 1 have only further to thank you most 
heartily and sincerely for your kind remembrance of one whom you might easily 
have been pardoned tor forgetting, and to wish you all happiness and prosperity. 
Farewell !’ 

Mr. Bartley’s speech was received with frequent and cordial plaudits, and the 
warmest testimonies of sympathy and respect attended his final withdrawal from 
the mimic scene. No actor has ever quitted the stage more truly respected and 











wand with magnetic precision. The properties, scenery, and decoration were 

















valued than this excellent veteran. The house was completely crowded in every 
part. 
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1853. 
Notices of New Works. 

Mr. Redfield has sent us a duodecimo, containing “ Speeches on the Le- 
gislative Independence of Ireland,” by Thomas Francis Meagher. He is 
a persevering man, who in the present day will read a volume of speeches 
consecutively through. A single speech now and then is very good read- 
ing ; but to go regularly through a book of them, as you would through a 
novel or a history, is a labour to be expected only from a conscientious 
reviewer ; although the speeches of some men, owing to their great variety 
and uniform excellence, will bear this—Burke’s, for example—for one is 
not only pleased by them, but instructed at every step. And to maintain 
the interest of the reader, each oration must be of tolerable length, and in 
some degree resembling a treatise, with a full and entire exposition of the 
subject that called it forth. A collection of brief addresses, however fine 
as models of style, or glowing as specimens of eloquent appeal or invective, 
become wearisome when strung together. Let any one try the experiment 
by attempting to read from beginning to end one of the many elementary 
books, filled with choice passages from the leading orators, for the edifica- 
tion of young gentlemen who are learning to speak, and he will soon find 
the truth of what we say. Short speeches owe their effect and their inte- 
rest mainly to the occasion. When that has paseed away, they are but 
isolated fragments, readable enough when you come across one singly, but 
apt to tire the reader who plods through a collection of them. Now the 
speeches of Mr. Meagher are of this descript ion—essentially fragmentary, and 
fall of declamation, rather than of thought. His volume contains addresses 
mainly delivered at the meetings of the Repeal Association in Dublin, or 
organizations of the Young Ireland party; some that were made on 
public occasions ; a series of letters on the Belgian Revolution ; and the 
proceedings of the Common Council with reference to his public reception 
in this City, the latter of which, as a matter of taste, might as well have 
been omitted and Teft to his biographer. If the present work were limited 
to the author’s orations, it would make only a slight affair ; but the addi- 
tion of 120 pages of notes, introductory and explanatory, has swelled it 
into a reasonable sized duodecimo. These notes being closely printed and 
in fine type, contain indeed more reading than does the original text, and 
furnish an amount of commentary, inappropriate to the matter that gives 
rise to it, not to be found in the published productions of any orator with 
whom we are familiar. We make this remark because the greater part of 
these additions are wholly unnecessary, and uncalled for by the nature and 
character of the speeches. For instance, half-a-dozen lines, simply advis- 
ing England to go and try the effect of her penal laws upon the insurgent 
Sikhs in the Punjaub, are preceded by a page of closely printed matter 
giving an account in detail of the whole insurrection of the Sikhs ; and a 
h ort declamatory passage on Poland serves as the excuse for three whole 
pages of narrative notes stuffed with details of the rise, progress, and va- 

rious atrocities of the Polish insurrection, extracted from the papers of the 
day. Truly, to quote from the “School for Scandal,” a rivulet of text 
running through a meadow of margin. 

We were induced to open Mr. Meagher’s volume, from finding in the 
columns of one of our contemporaries these speeches characterised as 
“ grand bursts of Irish eloquence.” “We know not where,” says the Edi- 
tor of an Irish paper in this City, “to find in the entire range of Irish 
eloquence a finer collection of discourses, each containing vast power of 
illustration and mastery of the passions.” Really the Critic must know 
very little about the remarkable orators of his own country, or he must 
have taken it for granted, without reading Mr. Meagher’s book, that it was 
all that he desired it to be. Now, we happen to know something about the 
productions of the Irish orators, and to be able to judge for ourselves how 
far Mr. Meagher is to be measured with them. In eloquence, as distin- 
guished from argumentative reasoning, the great orators of Ireland have 
occupied the first place. We Englishmen have had masterly debaters ; 
but, with the exception of Chatham and Erskine, we have had no speakers 
that will compare with them, for felicity of illustration and overwhelming 
force. The finest thoughts born of the inspiration of the moment have 
fallen from their lips. They surpass any speakers in the English tongue 
for grandeur of imagery, terseness, the power of antithesis, fertility of in- 
vention and range of fancy, wit, epigrammatic point, and exquisite pathos. 
They are also the most poetical of orators. With them, oratory seemed 
less an acquisition than a gift. It was not the result of the labour and toil 
which made Demosthenes, but the natural outpouring of minds teeming 
with every quality that makes the orator irresistible. In a word, they had 
the gift of genius, for they owed little to manner or what is termed elocu- 
tion. Burke’s voice was a high cry. Grattan’s was very defective. whilst 
his violent gesticulations and awkwardness were almost ludicrous. He 
nearly provoked laughter, when he first commeneed speaking in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. Curran was mean and diminutive in person, 
and wholly destitute of those external graces, usually thought essential to 
the orator. Finally, Shiel, uttering the most unmusical of tones, writhed 
and twisted his body, while speaking, with every conceivable contortion. 
But the power of these men consisted in the intensity with which they 
conceived and felt whatever they uttered, in their wonderful command of 
language, and in the union of fine reasoning powers with fervid and pas- 
sionate natures. 

But in thus eulogising Irish orators, we speak only of great examples. 
The mass of Irish speakers are by no means to be set down as good speci- 
mens of the art of talking and thinking upon one’s legs. They are nothing 
but declaimers ; fluent without substance; redundant; giving most of 
their attention to the fiow or dramatic turn of a sentence ; straining after 
effect ; loading their discourses with trope and figure ; and deficient in 
clearness, and the logical arrangement of their ideas. It is frequently diffi- 
cult to know what they mean, or if they mean anything at all. Take, for 
instance, the following passage from Mr. Meagher’s speech at the opening 
of the Grattan Club. 


then ee we require the truth, the intelligence, the heroism of the island. 
Linked together by one « ay Ate — lly ll pane - z ~— 
80 divine. that decpatte grea ought, they constitute a force 50 pure, 80 sac red, 
eres thas eaend tn n Wr ae becomes its perme Ov shr inking from vo de 
zied through the current. 12 ae shape—and drive it stung and fren- 

This is a sample of a not unfrequent style. Despotism is here placed in 
the attitude of adoring the power that would send it stung and frenzied 
through the currents of a crimson sea! but what is meant, in this connec- 
tion, by its shrinking from the decree that would compel it to assume ano- 
ther shape, we profess ourselves unable to understand. The passage may 
be very fine j but to us it sounds very much like rhodomontade.—To the 
class of declaimers then, whose speeches exhibit great exuberance of lan- 
guage and poverty of thought, Mr. Meagher must be said to belong. All 
the speeches in his book are pretty much of the same kind ; short inflam- 
matory appeals, presenting no connected chain of reasoning upon any given 
subject ; no lucid exposition of any of the questions that have agitated the 
people of Ireland ; nothing that will bear the most distant comparison to 
the masterly exposition of national affairs by Grattan, or to the fine effort 
of Shiel on the Repeal of the Union, or his defence of the Catholics, on Pen- 
enden Heath. Wordy declamation and sounding sentences make up the 
staple, in the majority of cases. It isdue however, in justice to Mr. Meagher, 
to say that these speeches were designed rather to inflame and rouse up 
the people, than to convince them of the necessity or feasibility of public 
measures. He came upon the stage, about the time when the Young Ire- 
land party began to array itself against O’Connell’s policy of pacific agita- 
tion, The object of this movement, cautiously advanced at first, then 








openly avowed, and finally attempted, was to separate Ireland from Eng- 
land by a resort to physicai force. The period of deliberation, in the judg- 
ment of the Young Ireland party, was passed, and the moment for action 
had arrived. To stir up the spirit of resistance by an appeal to the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, and the hopes of the people, was the main object 
therefore of the principal portion of these addresses ; and that they should 
abound in fervid exhortation and passionate appeal, is of course to be ex- 
pected. Such efforts, if the speaker has a fine voice and impressive man- 
ner, may produce very great effect at the time upon a people already ex- 
cited or willing to be so ; but unless they are of a very high character they 
will not stand the ordeal of type and paper, in another country, when the 
excitement that produced them has passed away. Mr. Meagher’s efforts in 
this line are not above the ordinary standard. There is in them a great 
deal of florid declamation, aud a great deal of bad taste ; as for instance, 
in such sentences as the following, 

The burning tongue of the starving peasant will froth its curse upon you! 

Again, figures are sometimes employed to give a fancied intensity, 
which from being wholly devoid of meaning are simply ridiculous. Thus 
it is in one of the perorations. 

It shall be so. The spirit of nationality rooted in our hearts is as immoveable 
as the altar of the Druid pillared in our soul. 

It would have been as well if Mr. Meagher had added to the eight closely 
printed pages of notes which accompany the speech, whence the above ex- 
tract is drawn, some explanation of what is meant by the altar of the 
Druid pillared in the soul.—Beyond this, there is occasionally an attempt 
at the improvement of our language by turning a noun into a verb as fol- 
lows: “They ‘ ambitioned’ to achieve a victory of their own.”—“ Men 
who will not accept the remedial measures they desire for the stately in- 
dependence they ‘ ambition.’”’ Many words in our tongue perform the 
two-fold office of noun and verb; but they are usually of Saxon root ; the 
French have the word ambitionner for the same purpose, but it is not 
used by good writers. We never heard the word ambition used as a verb 
in English before ; and the attempt to engraft this new Latinism upon our 
noble language will find little favour, under the present growing taste for 
the “ well of English undefiled.” In addition to the coinage, it grates upon 
the ear very much as does the phrase in use in New England. A lady is 
asked if she would like to go toa particular place, or do a particular 
thing ; and instead of the plain “ Yes, Sir,” or the more easy, “I should be 
most happy,” she responds “ I should admire to do so.” 

Some of the speeches are vastly better than others. Those that occupy 
the first part of the book read like the efforts of a very young man in a De- 
bating Society. Sentences are strung together with but little connection, 
as if each had been distinctly hammered out and separately fashioned, be- 
fore it was delivered. We can imagine the young orator working out these 
detached parts, and storing them up, to be brought into use some way, 
when occasion offered ; consulting his ear rather than his head, for the cor- 
rectness of his sentence ; giving great attention to its dramatic effect, and 
but little to the sense. In an extemporaneous speaker such faults would 
be overlooked, but what we have here was evidently prepared and com- 
mitted to memory, before it was delivered. There are unmistakeable 
marks that betray deliberate composition, and therefore the faults are the 
more reprehensible. But as we approach the period when the position of 
the Young Ireland party became more decided, the speeches improve in 
character. They become more definite, more earnest, more to the pur- 
pose. An end and an object are apparent; and though frequently dis- 
figured by extravagant rhetorical flights, they read like the efforts of a 
man who had really something to say, and something to accomplish. This 
is especially so after the death of O’Connell, and when the new party was 
relieved from his overshadowing influence. The policy of resistance is 
openly, boldly, and manfully avowed. The style is more simple, and 
therefore more effective. The following passage may be taken as a 
sample. 


It is impossible we could forget—it is impossible we could forgive—that at- 
tempt of theirs, to purchase up, in the venal market of the Castle, the fresh 
strength, the glowing genius, the bold enthusiasm of the island. Not to the old 
men of Ireland—not to those whose faltering footsteps were waking the echoes 
of the grave, and who, in a few years at most, it was natural to expect, would be 
laid down to rest among their fathers—did they address themselves. No; they 
addressed the youth of Ireland, knowing that the youth of a country are the 
trustees of her prosperity. To them, they held out the golden chalice of the 
Treasury; that so the young free soul of Ireland might drink, and, having drunk, 
sink down for ever, a diseased and pensioned slave ! 

“Young men,” said they, ‘‘a long life is before you, and in our hands are 
placed the means most conducive to its happiness. A generation is passing from 
the world whilst we speak, and leaving in the several departments of the State, 
whole fortunes at our disposal. To these, you have a natural and immediate 
claim. They are yours by inheritance, and, to the full enjoyment of them, one 
condition only has been annexed. To possess them, you have but to qualify by 
recreancy, and befit yourselves by servitude. It is a sensible and temperate con- 
dition—an easy test of loyalty, sobriety, and prudence. Renounce, then, the 
duties of citizenship—cease to be the unpaid servants of the public—become the 
stipendiaries of faction. You are young Irishmen, and have read the history of 
your country. Abjure, then, the doctrines of Molyneaux and Grattan—disclaim 
their work—disown their glory-—accept the teachings, emulate the perfidies of 
Castlereagh and Fitzgibbon. You are young scholars, and have lately read the 
histories of Greece and Rome. From the story of Sparta, be taught the patience, 
submissiveness, and drudgery of the Helots. From the more splendid chroni- 
cles of Rome, learn the imperial science of the Cesars, but be taught to shun 
the vulgar vices of the Gracchi. Thus will you climb to power, gain access to 
the viceregal table, and be invited to masquarades at Windsor. Thus, if your 
ambition be anaes will you qualify for Melbourne-Port, or some other 
convenient Whig borough. And when, at length, removed from that country, 
whose wretchedness would have been to you a constant pang, and whose poli- 
tics would have been an incessant drain upon your resources, and when mingling 
in the lordly society of London, or sitting on the Treasury bench beside your 
patrician benefactors—oh ! goa will bless the government that patronized ser- 
vility, and thank your God that you had a country to betray !” 


What kind of government was contemplated, and what were the political 
principles of Mr. Meagher and his coadjutors, may be gathered from the 
following extract. It is none of our business to reconcile what is therein 
so plainly stated, with that gentleman’s actual devotion to pure, unadulte- 
rated Republicanism. 


Tam one of the people, but Tam no democrat. I am for an equality of civil 
rights—but IT am no republican. I am for vesting the responsibilities and the 
duties of government in three estates. I think that, in a free state, an aristo- 
cracy is a wise, an ennobling institution. Like all human institutions, it has its 
evil susceptibilities; and the history of aristocracy, like all other histories, has 
its chapters of crime and folly. But I can conceive no state complete without 
it. It is the graceful and pictured architrave of the great temple, sacred to law 
and —— of which the people are the enduring foundations and the sustain- 
ing pillars. 


But whilst thus plainly expressing our opinion of the merits of Mr. 
Meagher as an orator, we at the same time declare our conviction that no 
one will read this book, without a feeling of respect for the motives of the 
Young Ireland party. Rash and ill-judged as was their attempt to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England by a resort to physical force, it was at least 
sincere, and more creditable to the actors than the shuffling policy of 
O’Connell. It was beyond all doubt very absurd to array a people, so 
poorly provided with means as the Irish, in an attitude of hostile resistance 
to a country so powerful as England ; but it had the merit of being a dis- 
interested act. It was a yielding to the instinct of race ; and had its ex- 
cuse in the love and the hope of nationality. The Young Ireland party 
had the sagacity to see that the agitation kept up by the “ Great Libera- 
tor’ tended to no other end but his own aggrandisement, being calculated 
to minister to the pride of a man flattered by wielding a personal influence, 
such as no Monarch perhaps ever wielded, over an imaginative, warm- 
hearted, and impulsive people, whose national misfortune has been their 
willingness to neglect the duties of to-day, that they might indulge in de- 
lusive hopes of the morrow. They perceived that the only fruit of the 
agitation that O’Connell maintained, was an annual pecuniary contribu- 





tion, which enabled him to keep up a kind of a state in Dublin, and to give 














himself the airs of a Sovereign, as the centre and head of a coterie wherein 
flourished, in rank luxuriance, all the vices of a Court. They were dis- 
gusted at this spectacle ; disgusted at hearing him constantly proclaim 
what he would do, and what he would accomplish, when they knew that 
from the insincerity of his course he had lost the confidence of the British 
Parliament, and was wholly without influence in that body. It required 
no ordinary degree of courage and perseverance, to stem the full tide of 
his popularity. The strong hold which he had upon the affections of the 
people was not easily to be broken ; and consequently, during his life time, 
their attitude was rather that of a factious Opposition. His death unfet- 
tered them, and they resolved to strike the decisive blow. In their eyes, 
the moment seemed propitious. The revolution in France had taken place; 
symptoms of popular outbreak were spreading over Germany, and the dis- 
affected in England were threatening serious trouble. The chance was 
not to be lost. Activity was stimulated by the organization of Clubs. 
Through the press, and from the rostrum, the cry went forth. Without 
troubling themselves much to think about their want of arms, discipline, 
and means of effective resistance, the people were summoned affectionately 

to come to the rescue of the “dear old Land.” Ireland was to be restored 
to her past splendour, “great, glorious, and free.” A flood of song-wri- 

ters burst forth ; and if stirring, nervous, and passionate poetry could have 

resisted the troops that came pouring in from England, there might have 

been a contest. “The winter of Erin was past.”—* Her avenging sword 

was drawn.”’—“ The days of the Saxon were over.”—The unstrung harp of 
Tara should again be strung—and thus the imagination of the people was 

fed with golden glimpses of that apocryphal period of Ireland’s greatness 

and marvellous civilization, 

When Con, with a standard of green unfurled, 
Led the Red Branch Knights to danger ; 


Ere the emerald gem of the Western World 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. 


Of that romantic age, the records must be sought in the dreamy vision 
of Treland’s poets, and not in the page of the historian. To us, practical 
Englishmen, this poetical way of bringing about a revolution may seem 
ridiculous ; but to the sympathetic and imaginative people of Ireland, a 
people ever willing to give themselves up to vague conceptions of former 
uational splendor and glory, there was something about it of reality — 
The thing ended by the contribution of a new word to our -language~ 
“* Slievegammon.” It is deeply to be lamented, that men thus honest, dis- 
interested, and willing to peril their lives for the land that gave them birth, 
had not turned their activity and zeal towards correcting the great social 
evils which afflict that unhappy country. It is to be deplored that they 
had not co-operated with the temperance movement of Father Mathew, and 
sought to bring about, amongst the peasantry, habits of industry, economy, 
and perseverance ; that they had not laboured to disabuse their minds of 
the prevailing fallacy, that the remedy for all their evils lay in govern- 
ment; that they had not taught the great truth, so thoroughly appreciated 
in this country, that government of any kind can do very little, and that 
national prosperity and power depend upon individual and unassisted exer- 
tions. If they had devoted themselves to such ends, they would uot have 
been exiled from the land which they love so well, and they would have 
enjoyed the satisfaction hereafter, of having contributed to a work which 
others will accomplish, when their own rash enterprise is forgotten. 





The theme of Irish eloquence has carried us to such an unusual length, 
that we can only further notice a couple of new monthlies, that were 
started with the new year.—‘* The Illustrated Magazine of Art,” issued by 
Mr. A. Montgomery, was certain of a welcome from us, since its name 
alone invites our attention ; and we are glad io certify that the attention 
has not been ill-bestowed. It is in imperial octavo, handsomely got up ; 
and in addition to a miscellaneous collection of literary articles contains a 
larger, more varied, and more excellent display of wood-cuts than we have 
yet seen in any periodical. We commend it to public favour.—The other 
new monthly to which we would allude is “ The American Polytechnic 
Journal,” published at Washington, and conducted by Messrs. C. G. Page, 
J. J. Greenough, and C. L. Fleischmann. Physical and Chemical Science, 
Mechanical Art, and Agricultural improvement furnish the staple ; and 
how much important matter is embraced directly or indirectly herein, may 
be learned from a look at the Magazine itself. The inventive genius is so 
rife in this country, that we cannot wonder at the increased number of 
works devoted to the practical ends of science. 








THE FRENCH EMPEROR ; 
HIS CHARACTER, INTENTIONS, AND NECESSITIES. 


Now that Louis Napoleon is fairly seated on his throne to which he has 
aspired through so many years of disappointment, exile, imprisonment and 
intrigue, it becomes a matter of the deepest interest and the most vital 
moment to English statesman and English citizens thoroughly to under- 
stand the character, wishes and intentions of the man who thus wields 
without control the enormous military power of their nearest neighbour— 
to penetrate, as far as possible, the designs which he may entertain, the 
ulterior career which he proposes to himself, and those necessities of his 
position which may drive him to courses which of his own free will he 
never would have adopted. These are difficult problems for solution ; on 
this subject, ason most others, accurate knowledge is not easy of attain- 
ment in France ; “ Truth,” as Barrow says, “cannot be discerned amid 
the smoke of wrathful expressions ;” and the passions of those nearest to 
the scene of action, and therefore, most favourably placed for observation, 
are still so violent and angry that their statements and opinions are rather 
misleading than informing. Nevertheless, having had opportunities of 
ascertaining the sentiments of most parties in France respecting the new 
Emperor, and having it is fair to state, conversed with five of his enemies 
for one of his friends, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers what 
in our judgment is the real state of the case. ‘ 

In the first place, it is quite certain, and is now beginning to be admit- 
ted even by his bitterest enemies, that Louis Napoleon is not the foolish 
imbecile it was so long the fashion to consider him. Those who aided in 
recaling him to France and elevating him to the Presidency under the 
impression that one so silly and dorné would be rendered a pliant tool in 
their hands soon found they reckoned without their host. His mind, it is 
true, is neither capacious, powerful, nor well stored ; but his moral quali- 
ties are of a most rare and serviceable kind. His talents ordinary, but his 
perseverence, tenacity, power of dissimulation, and inflexibility of will, are 
extraordinary. He is a memorable and most instinctive example that great 
achievements are within the reach of a very moderate intellect, when the 
intellect isconcentrated upon a single object and linked with unbending and 
undaunted resolution. Moreover, his mental endowments, though neither 
varied nor comprehensive, are very vigorous. He is naturally shrewd, 
secret, and impenetrable. He has the invaluable faculty of silence. He 
has, too, been a patient and a wide observer. He has studied polities in 
Switzerland, in America, and in England. He has devoted his mind to 
that one object. He is, too, a deep thinker. He ponders much, which few 
Frenchmen do. His six years’ captivity in Ham matured and strengthened 
ry silent meditation, whatever natural capacities he may have possessed. 

e writes well and speaks well ; and all his writings and speeches, even 
where they betray the narrow limits of his knowledge, indicate an eminently 
thoughtful mind. He has brooded over the history, litics, and social 
conditions of France, till on these subjects he is proba ly one of the best 
informed men in the country, though, like most of his countrymen, wedded 
to many absurd and impracticable crotchets which a better knowledge‘ of 
political economy would explode. we 

It is certain, also, that whatever he does and says is his own. He acts 
and speaks for himself without interference and without assistance. He 
listens to every one, asks advice from no one, gives his interlocutors no 
idea whether or not their arguments have made the least impression upon 
him, but revolves his plans in the gloomy recesses of his own brain, 
brings them forth matured, homogeneous, and unexpected. The minutest 
details of the coup d’etat were arranged by himself. All those, from 
Changarnier and Thiers down to Faucher, who have endeavoured to lead, 
drive, or govern him, have all been baffled, outwitted, and cast aside, 
When he rose at the table of Bordeaux to make his recent celebrated speech 
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he observed to his Minister for Foreign Affairs, who sat next him: “Now, 
I am going to astonish you not a little.” When he announced his inten- 
tion of visiting Abd-el-Kader at Amboise, General St. Arnaud expressed 
his hope that Louis Napoleon would not think of liberating him, made a 
long speech expository of all the evils that would result from such a piece 
of Quixotic generosity, and quitted the President quite satisfied that he 
had succeeded in banishing any such scheme from his thoughts. Nor was 
it till he actually heard Louis Napoleon announcing to his captive his ap- 
proaching freedom that he was aware how much good argument he had 
thrown away. Whatever, therefore, of sagacity or wisdom is displayed in 
the language or conduct of the new Emperor must be credited to himself 
one. 

But we shall greatly and dangerously misconceive Louis Napoleon if we 
regard him as a man of shrewdness, retlection, and calculation only. The 
prominent feature of his character is a wild, irregular, romanesque imagi- 
nation—which often overrides all his reasoning and reflective faculties, 
and spurs him on to actions and attempts which seem insane if they fail, 
and the acmé of splendid audacity if they succeed. The abortions of Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne, and the coup d’état of last December, were equally 
the dictates—alike the legitimate progeny—of the same mental peculiarity. 
He believes, too, in his “ star.” He is even a blinder and rasher fatalist 
than his uncle. From early childhood he believed himself destined to re- 
store the Dynasty of the Bonapartists and the old glories of the Empire. 
He brooded over this imagined destiny during long years of exile, and in 
the weary days and nights of his imprisonment, till it acquired in his fancy 
the solidity and dimensions of an ordained fact. He twice attempted to 
pluck the pear before it wasripe. His ludicrous failures in no degree dis- 
couraged him or shook his conviction of ultimate success. He only waited 
for another opportunity, and prepared for it with more sedulous diligence 
and caution. He “bided his time ;” the time came: he struck and won. 
After each success—after having risen in four years from being an im- 

verished exile to being Emperor of France—after having played the 

ldest stroke for empire known in modern history—after having discom- 
fitted, deceived, and overpowered the cleverest, the most popular, the most 
by ry and the most experienced men in France,—we may well believe 

at his faith in his‘ destiny’ is confirmed and rooted almost to the pitch 
of monomania, and that no future achievement, no further pinnacle of 
greatness, will seem wild or impossible to him, after a Past so eventful, 
marvellous and demoralising. 

Another peculiarity of his character is, that he never abandons an idea 
or a project he has once entertained. If he meets with difficulties and op- 
a gen he dissimulates or postpones ; he never really yields or changes. 

ld, patient, and inscrutable, he waits and watches, and returns to his 
purpose when the favourable moment has arrived. History affords few 
examples of such a pertinacious, enduring, relentless, inexorable will. 
This, of itself, is a species of greatness of the most formidable kind. If, 
then, to this delineation we add that, reserved and silent as he is, he has 
the art of attaching warmly to him those who have been long about him 
and who have lived intimately with him ;—that, like most fatalists, he is 
wholly unscrupulous and unhesitating as to his agents and his means ;— 
and that he entertaias and has deliberately matured the most extensive, 
deep-laid, and magnificent schemes of foreign policy ; we have exhausted 
nearly all that we can speak of as certain and reliable regarding this re- 
markable man; and assuredly we have said enough to satisfy our readers 
that France has given to herself a master whom it concerns all European 
statesmen—those of this country especially—to study closely and to watch 
unresistingly. Cool, daring, imperturbable, cunning, and profoundly se- 

perplexing compound of the sagacious calculator and the head- 
strong fanatic—with a large navy, an unrivalled army, and a prostrate and 
epproving nation—what is there which he may not attempt, and might not 
achieve? 

One feature of Louis Napoleon’s mind must be noticed before we can be 
in a position rightly to estimate the probabilities of his future career. He 
is a close and servile copyist of his uncle. He has studied profoundly not 
only the history of the first Napoleon, but his opinions on all matters of 
policy and administration. He believes, and we think justly, that Napo- 

n understood more thoroughly than any Frenchman of his day the nature 
of the Government which France needed, and the degree of self-government 
which she could manage and would bear ; that his sagacity and justesse 
@esprit on nearly all subjects of administration approached to inspiration; 
and that if he treads in his footsteps he may aspire to emulate his glory. 

{We do not, however, extend-this remark to Napoleon’s warlike conduct 
and achievements.) This is a sentiment eminently misleading, and full of 
danger. The talents of the two men are so wholly different, the énternal 

ition and toa great extent the character and feelings of the nation 
have been so changed by 35 years of peace and free institutions, that 
maxims and modes of proceedings sound and expedient then, may be ut- 
terly inapplicable now. The dazzling fame and the wonderful sagacity of 
fae ance - may be the ignis fatuws which will lure astray Napoleon III. 
to discomfiture and ruin. 

There are three sources from which a man’s intentions and probable 
course of action may be inferred—his language, his obvious interests, and 
his known character. Let us see what light these means of judgment throw 
upon the projects and views of Napoleon ILL., especially with regard to tie 
all-important question of war and peace ; and if war, with what nation and 
what ultimate design. 

The words of Louis Napoleon—that is his public announcements and 
professions—unhappily can never be relied on as indicative of his inten- 
tions ; but if regarded at all, must be interpreted by the rule of contraries. 
He has surpassed even the usual limits of princely perfidy. By repeated 
and most flagrant perjuries he has forfeited all reasonable hope of being 
believed, even when he speaks with sincerity and truth. Hence, when he 
proclaimed, “2’Empire e’est la Paix!’ we are reluctantly compelled to 
put the announcement aside as conveying no meaning, aud giving no clue 
to his real views and purposes. Other words, however, spoken and written 
at earlier times, and when there existed no direct or immediate motives for 
deception, may afford us the indications we desire of his habitual ideas, 
and his fixed, permanent, and long matured designs. Now, we know that 
long ago, at Ham and before, he repeatedly declared his belief that he was 
destined to restore the Empire and to recover the old boundaries of France. 
We know that before the Chamber of Peers he said that “he represented a 
principle, a cause, and a defeat—the principle the sovereignty of the peo- 

e@ aso to Legitimacy ; the cause, the Empire ; the defeat, Water- 

oo.” We know that very recently he held up as Napoleon’s strongest 
title to the gratitude of Frenchmen that he abdicated rather than consent 
to her dismemberment—i. e. her confinement to her former limits. We 
believe, too—(we cannot say we know, because our information is at one 
remove from first authority)—that he has more than once avowed to 
his intimates his determination to have a page of history to himself, and 
his idea of realizing his ambitious dream by an achievement, which no one 
since William, Duke of Normandy, has attempted. So much for his lan- 
age. 

His immediate and obvious interests all lie on the side of peace. With 
the great mass of the French people of all classes, any war would now be 
most unpopular. They want rest: they want prosperity ; they want time 
to devote to the advancement of industry and wealth. They dread the in- 
creased taxation which war would inevitably bring. The more reflective 
among them—deprecate a war, because they believe it would be a war of 
aggression ; therefore, probably, a war against combined Europe ; there- 
fore in the end an unsuccessful one, and likely to be visited with heayy re- 
taliation and certain dismemberment. The ouwvriers know that war would 
put a stop to much of the public and private expenditure which now causes 
their prosperity. The commercial classes hate war instinctively as well 
as rationally. The railroads, and the constant intercourse they have 
encouraged, and the extensive intermarriages, connections and interlacing 
of interests which this intercourse has brought about, all cry out loudly and 
powerfully for peace, especially for peace with England.” The turbulent 
and unprincipled journalists, who used to be the great clamorers for war 
and the mischief makers who strove to fan every trifling misunderstanding 
into a bloody quarrel, are now effectually silenced. The Emperor is well 
aware of all this; the enthusiastic reception of his pacific speech at Bor- 
deaux must have confirmed his previous knowledge of the pacific desires of 
the people ; and we have had ample opportunities of ascertaining that his 
own friends and supporters, of all ranks of civilians, deprecate war in the 
most earnest manner. Louis Napoleon is, we believe, sincerely desirous to 
promote the interests of France, and perfectly aware that a war would be 
most inimical to those interests. He also perceives clearly how dangerous 
and impolitic it would be for himselfand his position ; and he has more than 
once repeated the argument we put forth more than a year ago when urg- 
ing upon him a pacific policy—viz., that war would be a suicidal folly ina 
civilian like himself; for that an unsuccessful war would destroy him, and 
that the fruits of a successful one would be reaped by the General who led 
it. If, therefore, Louis Napoleon is guided by his own interests, or by his 
own clear perception of those interests, he will not voluntarily and deliber- 
ately engage in war. 

But is his character such as to satisfy us that his policy and conduct 
will be guided by a regard to his own interests, or his own view of them! 
Assuredly not. This can be safely predicated of few men--least of all of 

Men are governed by their passions and their imagination quite as 
often as by their interests; and we must remember what we have already 
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shown to be the nature and idiosyneracy of the man. He is not yo A a 
shrewd, selfish, and sagacious calculator ; he is equally and preeminently a 
fanatic, a dreamer, and a fatalist--of a wild and gigantesque fancy—per- 
tinacious and inflexible in his ideas, to the very brink of monomania—secret 
and impenetrable in his designs—and, above all, utterly demoralized by 
his almost miraculous success. He never abandons an idea or a project ; he 
recoils from no rashness; he believes no impossibility. Why should he? 
After the marvelous past, why should he doubt the future? He succeed- 
ed in the coup d’état—why should he fail in a coup de main extérieur ? 
Four years ago he was a pauper, an exile, a supposed imbecile, whom every- 
body laughed at; he is now Emperor of France by twice as many suf- 
frages as his uncle ever obtained. What, after this, need he despair of do- 
ing? He believed himself destined to restore the Empire; he has re- 
stored it. He believes himself destined to recover the imperial boundary 
line, and to wipe out the memory of Waterloo. Is he likely to shrink from 
the adventure? It is said that he admires England and her institutions, 
and that he is grateful for the kindness and protection he met with while 
among us. Both we believe to be true, but when did considerations of this 
sort ever restrain a politician who believes in “hisstar?”? 

But we must take into account not only Louis Napoleon’s imagination, 
but his passions. Now, it is notorious that his anger is vehemently excited 
against both England and Belgium, and for the same reasons. Both coun- 
tries harbor his personal enemies and the refugees from his tyranny ; and 
the Press in both countries has been unmeasured and unceasing in its abuse 
of him. Both countries he believes to be centres of perpetual plots against 
his Government ; and if he supposed that he could seize the conspirators 
by a sudden inroad, like that by which his uncle obtained possession of the 
Duke d’Enghien, we greatly question whether any motive of decency or 
prudence could restrain him from making the attempt. In the case of Bel- 
gium, too, his irritation is shared by a great number of persons in France ; 
and with the French nation the strongest motive for an attack on Belgium 
would not be the territorial aggrandisemeut, but the hunting out of what 
they regard as a nest of calumniators and conspirators. 

Now let us cast a hasty glance at those peculiarities of Louis Napoleon’s 
position, which may leave him no free choice as to the line of action he shall 
adopt, but may compel him to be guided neither by his judgment, his ima- 
gination, nor his passions, but by his necessities. The present prosperity 
of France is great, and the revenue is improving, but the deficit is large, 
and the public expenditure on a most extravagant scale. The unfunded 
debt is more extensive than is at all safe, and it is scarcely likely that a 
loan could be easily negotiated—at least, in the open market of the world. 
Embarrassed finances, though in one point of view they may make war 
difficult, may, on the other hand, drive the Emperor into some rash and 
desperate step to rehabilitate them. A war in an enemy’s country can be 
made to support itself; and a triumphant army abroad, besides the possi- 
bility of levying tribute and indemnity, it might be hoped, would cost less 
than an unemployed but fully equipped army at home. This may not be 
a very wise or sound speculation; but we know that men in pecuniary 
dfficulties are notoriously adventurous and wild, and something must be 
done soon to bring expenditure and revenue to a balance. 

But the real difficulty lies with the army. Res dura et regni novitas 
may compel the Emperor to do what, if left to himself and if omnipotent, 
he would most desire to avoid. Though it is not true that he relies solely 
on the army, though his hold over the affections and wishes of the nation 
is general and strong, yet it is unquestionably to the army in the first in- 
stance that he owes hiselevation ; the army is now the active agent in all 
political movements, and he must content the army if he wishes to retain 
his power. It is exceedingly numerous, reaching to nearly 400,000 men of 
all arms. Of these Algeria employs at the outside 80,000, and Rome 
20,000. The remainder are either employed as policemen, or not employ- 
ed atall. Now the members of every profession wish for occupation ; no 
man likes to rust away ; and the members of the military profession long, 
in addition, for prize money and promotion and ‘adventure. Only a very 
limited number of them can be satisfied and kept quiet with decorations 
and pecuniary advantages; the others become only the more restless, en- 
vious, and ambitious. If we except a few of the older and wiser Generals, 
the army as a whole desires war. It cannot be otherwise ; it is natural ; 
it is notorious. Part of the army is already disaffected, and can only be 
restored to and retained in its allegiance by the lucrative and tempting 
prospects which war holds out. Ifthe President reduced the ey | to such 
a number as could be fully employed in Algeria, Italy, and at home, he 

















might keep his hold upon it without war, but would make irreconcilable 
enemies of the disbanded troops. and he dare not and could not afford to 
make enemies of 100,000 trained, organized and officered men. If he re- 
tains the army at its present, or nearly its present magnitude, he must in 
order to satisfy it, and to regain and enforce his hold upon its affections or 
adherence, employ it. He mustengage in war, whatever be its dangers at 
home or abroad. When placed, as he must soon be, between the alterna- 
tives of disgusting the people by war, or disgusting the army by peace, he 
must choose the former, for the army might defend him against the people ; 
the people could never defend him against the army. The people would 
be passive ; the army would be active. 

_ The army is even now notoriously restless and dissatisfied. The Alge- 
rine regiments are inclined to the Orleans family ; many of those at home 
are strongly infected with Republican or Socialist opinions. A war, es- 
pecially a sudden, dashing, and successful war, would at once rally them 
all to the Imperial régime. Louis Napoleon knows all this well. He will 
not like to be forced or hurried ; and war may probably be his last card, 
but it is one which, sooner or later, he must play. His only security, 
and ours, would be in a disbanding of 70,000 of the most disaffected troops, 
and the suspension of the conscription for the next two years. Ifhe does 
not do this, we may look out for the only other resource. 

But Louis Napoleon may not only be driven to war as a matter of ne- 
cessary policy, which if successful would consolidate his throne, and, even 
if not immediately or brilliantly so, would postpone his dangers,—he may 
be driven to it, if his fortunes become gloomy, and failure and destruction 
threaten him at home. If he sees his power slipping from under him, he is 
exactly the man to make a desperate, even an absurdly wild attempt to re- 
cover it, by a sudden attack upon England. If such an attempt should be 
temporarily successful, or even brilliant in its failure, it would give him a 
new lease of power ; if otherwise, it would, as he well knows, dazzle the 
excitable and jealous fancies of the French, and impart a sort of lurid and 
grandiose lustre to his fall. At all events, if a landing were effected, and 
@ serious amount of injury inflicted (as could searcely fail to be the case), 
he would have gratified one passion of his morbid mind, and have gained a 
gaudy, though a stained and disgraceful “ page of history to himself.” 

To sum up the whole. All the obvious and well understood interests of 
Louis Napoleon dictate to him the preservation of peace and the direction 
of all his energies to the development of the commerce, internal industry, 
and general resources of France ; and he himself is perfectly, coolly, and 
avowedly aware of this. But he believes that, sooner or later, his destiny 
is war; he is conscious, also, that the necessities of his position may leave 
him no choice in the matter; and, finally, desperation may drive him to 
do what prudence would peremptorily forbid. In what form and direction 
war may first break out—whether by a direct and sudden foray upon our 
shores, or by an attack on Belgium, which would irresistibly involve us in 
her defence--we need not speculate now. Happily our rulers have at last 
become thoroughly awakened to the necessity of diligent preparation for 
any contingency, though not till their apathy and negligence had excited 
the utter amazement of every statesman in Europe, and every thoughtful 
military man and unbiassed observer at home. The result may be—we 
trust in a good Providence that it will—that timely preparations may 
avert the danger, and prevent the attempt from being made. In that case 
we shall of course be abused by the economists and by the thoughtless for 
our “needless” caution and exertions. But this Ministers and journalists 
must be prepared to meet and disregard. The man who was deterred by 
the fear of such senseless invective or such silly ridicule, if a Minister, 
would deserve to be impeached—if a journalist, would be unworthy of his 
high vocation, and a traitor to his sacred trust—London Economist. 


——_—- > —_—_— 


THE “ WOULD-BE” JUNIUS. 

Occasionally during the past twelve months, extracts from a series of 
brilliant anonymous letters, published, under the signature “ An English- 
man,” in the columns of the London Times, have heen thence transferred 
to our own. The following further specimens of this new Junius’s style 
may afford entertainment to our readers. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—You have taken, and I presume you mean to take, no notice of the 
publication of my letters—When the first of the series was transmitted to 
you, I said that I neither asked nor would accept pecuniary remuneration ; 
that, unsolicitous of reputation, I should conceal my name—and that I 
wrote only in the interest of liberty, morality, and truth. With these con- 
ditions, not dishonourable to me, and not onerous to yourself, you gave 
those letters precedency and place.—So soon as they were published in 
their actual form, I requested your impartial and your influential notice, 
if ue thought their execution and their object good. 

ouare dumb, Why? Do you think their execution and their object 
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bad? Of two things one. They are good or bad. If good, why do you 
ignore them? If bad, why did you insert them? You wronged your 
readers or you wrong me.—Have they served your turn, and are they now 
discarded? Do you treat those who contribute to your pages like a cast- 
off mistress or a worn-out hack? To me, at all events, your conduct has 
been worse. The hack was fed, and the mistress had her hire. Is this 
your private or political economy? Is this your vaunted liberality ?—Or 
s it your loyalty to “ His Imperial Majesty’ that taboos allusion to “ the 
letters of ‘An Englishman?’*’ Your Parisian correspondence exhales the 
inspirations of the French police—you anticipate the Bonapartist Pays in 
Bonapartist factums—and O ! tempora, O! mores, you boast of the disgrace. 
You say, or rather you quote those who say, that Lord Malmesbury is Na- 
povena:® Secretary of State for the united kingdom. The Times, then, is 
is Moniteur, 

You ostentatiously announce that “no notice can be taken of anony- 
mous communications.” Mine were anonymous. You daily declare what 
you know to be false.—You eagerly accept those * anonymous” letters— 
you profit by their popularity—you take advantage of their advocacy, and 
you fill your columns at my expense. The opportunity arrives for a na- 
tural acknowledgment—you shirk it. You are mean enough to avail your- 
self of services, which, rendered, you have the baseness to repudiate.—This 
is the practice of sharp attorneys; it is vet the usage nor the chivalry of 
gentlemen. It is not dishonest, for there was no bargain; it is indecent, 
for there was an obligation. Your gratitude is limited to future favours ; 
it has no memory for past ones. 

Our intercourse proves my disregard for money. T’am no Swiss. You 
take your pen, as you have aright, to market. NotI. Yet mine, like 
yours, would fetch its price. Neither my temper nor my means demand 
it. If they did, the paltry profits of a shilling pamphlet would not gratify 
the one nor feed the other. No; the fate of that is not worth a thought. 
But I have a conscience which resents a wrong; a spirit which retorts 
an insult. Your contemptous silence | consider both, and | appeal from 
your unworthy slight to the generosity of another journal and the justice 
of the literary world. 

Dee. 16. -- An ENGLISHMAN. 

[Private.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I am indignant at your treatment of me. I feel Ihave been made a 
market of. I believed I had to deal with gentlemen. Have I fallen in the 
hands of Jews? 

“What! you publish in bold type and a conspicuous place a long series 
of letters—they save your pocket—they attract your readers—and, when 
you are asked, if you approve, to notice them, you maintain a supercilious 
silence. As a logical inference, you disapprove of them. Then, you had 
no business to insert them. In such a case, that insertion was a fraud—a 
fraud on the public, and a fraud on me, because it deceived us both. 

If, on the other hand, you do approve of them, your silence is a worse 
eee It coolly says :—‘I have got what I want. Go to the Devil, or 

ang?” 

The issue is one which no man who respects himself would tolerate — 
Would you? I put it to you as a public writer—I put it to you as a pri- 
vate gentleman. Were you so treated your course would be mine. 
know it. The sense of insult is a chord which vibrates in the breasts of all. 
It counts no odds—regards no consequences—takes counsel of its courage, 
and speaks out. Ian, Sir, 

Dec. 16. AN ENGLISHMAN. 

P.S. Publish, if you will, doth notes. I claim that right, though one has 
been marked “ private,” for myself. 

The same number of the Times that contained the above, contained also 
an editorial on the subject, calm, dignified, and clever, but too long for 
quotation. We can but give its opening and closing paragraphs. 


“The letters of “ An Englishman” to The Times have received, as our 
readers will observe, a singular addition. As even the elaborate specifi- 
cations of onr angry correspondent may fail to convey a perfect concep- 
tion of the case thus submitted to the public, we must contribute an expo- 
sition of our own. It was exactly at this period last year that “ An 
Englishman” first addressed us. He had calculated on the unusual ipa f 
of his communication for insuring him an exemption from that rule whic 
all prudent journals must generally maintain, and his reckoning was justi- 
fied. He wrote anonymously, but he was permitted to form an exception 
to the provisions on that head, and from that time to the present we have 
remained as ignorant of his real address as any one of the thousands who 
perused his letters. Nor was it in this respect er A that he assumed the 
carriage of a Junius. With the peremptoriness of Mr. Wéeodfall’s own cor- 
respondent he disclaimed and repudiated all considerations of a pecuniary 
character, and asked nothing but the means of disseminating his opinions. 
These means we supplied—on his own terms as regarded the preservation 
of his incognito, but with the necessary reserve of our own rights in respect 
to supervision and approval. Between the 20th of December and the end 
of April five letters of “ An Englishman” found places in these columns. 
A sixth letter we thought fit to return to the author, and the seventh of 
the series was then despatched by him, under the signature of “ A Saxon” 
to a morning contemporary. In September and November last he returned 
to us, and since that time—that is to say, within the last few weeks, the 
whole series of letters has been collected and republished in a single pam- 
phlet. A copy of this little volume the author forwarded to ourselves for 
the purpose of review, and it is simply because the expected criticism has 
not yet appeared, that The Times is assailed with exactly the same mea- 
sure of invective as was experienced by Prince Louis Napoleon, now Empe- 
ror of the French. We really think the case might be left at this point, 
but our correspondent appears so strangely to misconceive both our posi- 
tion and his own that we enter reluctantly upon explanations which must 
inevitably wear a somewhat egotistical character.” * * * *  * 

“ After all this argument, the reader will surely smile at being reminded 
that the complaint against us amounts to nothing more than that we, being 
assumed to lie under obligation to a writer, have omitted, for the space of 
five or six weeks of an urgent and extraordinary session, to give a literary 
notice of certain productions which we had already printed in our own 
pages. In point of fact, a review of such contributions would have been 
almost without precedent, but, when our columns had been a little relieved, 
we might not improbably have taken into consideration the request of so 
uncommon a correspondent, though it seems to have occurred to the writer 
himself that, after the publicity we had already conferred upon his com- 
positions, the additional notoriety to be obtained from the “ notice” of a 
shilling pamphlet could not have been considerable. To the “ obligation” 
imputed, however, we make bold to demur. We acknowledge the testimo- 
ny conveyed by “ An Englishman’s” selection of our columns for the pur- 
poses which he entertained ; but, if he gratified the fancies of our readers, 
we must needs think he satisfied his own, nor can we for a moment 
admit the doctrine that we contract towards our independent and anony- 
mous correspondents a debt to he liquidated upon terms of their own 
dictation.” 

We annex the “ Englishman’s ¥ rejoinder. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir.—I am disarmed and vanquished. I should belie my nature and 
disgrace my name if I did not yield to so much generosity. The remon- 
strances I sent would not have been admitted by a meaner journal. You 
can afford to be magnanimous. 

You observe that the occasion of my “ invectives” against you may ex- 
cite a smile. Amid an unexampled press of business you have deli.yed or 
failed to notice letters the bulk of which had been printed in your columns. 
Youare right. If an eager spirit magnifies a slight, a frank one owns an 
error. 

You are at the pains to show that correspondents of The Times owe an 
obligation which equals or exceeds any they confer. Save yourself that 
trouble. No man contests your circulation nor your talent. The Times 
is the journal of the world. My notes have carried to you loyal thanks, 
my letters honest admiration. When you joined issue with the “states- 
men ” of Great Britain in the cause of truth and right, I was proud of the 

ress and you. No son of journalism, I enlisted in your ranks, and re- 
joiced to combat under such a leader. We have fought and won together. 

You look upon my sensitiveness with a pnzzled air. Are you not a 
writer? ‘“ Homo sum.” Men are weak, and authors “irritable.” Its 
boldest child has accused his brothers as 

“ Virtue’s fools that feed on love of praise.” 

“ Laudari 4 laudato” is a gallant prize. Resentment may be big with 
compliment. No scorn so cutting as from those we love. s 

This is a material age; in its womb there lurks a more material still. 
The trading spirit and the thirst of wealth threaten to corrupt communi- 
ties. Look at America, at France, at home. The “old faith” and the 
new are the faith of Baal. The merchant lives and thrives on ‘Change 
who sold powder to the enemy to breach his walls, to the Caffre who shall 
scalp his son or brother—who equipped the “ Grand Army” that would in- 
vade his shores—and who swore that he would freight his ships for Hell, 
if Hell would buy his argosy.* 

Economists declare that the form of government is of little moment, so 





~* Sic. vide Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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that there be work and wages. The fallacy is gross ; but let it go. Mark | 
this epicurean philosophy of barter, this last and worst Circeanism. Pro- | 
duction and consumption are the aim of being; its beginning, middle, | 
end. Humanity is nothing but a petted beast, with hands to labour, lusts | 
to be enjoyed, a spirit for annihilation, and a carcass for the worms. This | 
is the principle of swine, not men. It demands only that the sty be litter- 
ed and the trough be full. : 

There are higher aspirations—devotion to a noble cause, a jealous love 
for a cherished faith, the earnest propagandism of what we deem the 
truth. These are the impulses of unselfish natures. They are generous 
sins. Beware! Power is passing from dynasties and aristocracies to mas- 
ses who are urged by daily wants. Such petty needs are sordid counsel- 
lors. Instil into those masses, while it is yet time, a sound morality and 
lofty thoughts. It is by them, and not by bayonets, Jesuits, or gold, that 
society will really be “ saved.” : 

They are the glorious legacy of the mighty dead. Shall we spare or 
squander the sacred patrimony? They dreamed with Plato—they drained 
the fatal cup with Socrates—they fell upon the sword at I hilippi and at 
Utica—they bled with Tully, and Seneca, and More—they came from 
Heaven to be crucified betwixt the thieves of earth—they are the gift of 
God and for the good of man. Oh, spare them! AN ENGLISHMAN, 


_ -—_— 


Two New Picrvres sy Trrner.—The National Gallery was closed for 
two days last week for the purpose of enabling the Trustees to make a re- 
arrangement of the pictures, rendered necessary by the admission of two 
large landscapes bequeathed to the nation by Mr. Turner, whose name they 
bear. The bequest is said to have been accompanied and controlled by a 
condition which is highly characteristic of Mr. Turner’s belief in the im- 
mortality of his own art :—viz. that the pictures, if accepted, should he 
hung on the aame line and near to the best specimens of Claude in the col- 
lection. Confidence cannot be accepted as a test of genius—though it is 
necessarily an attendant on genius. He would be a bold poet, and liable 
to curious comments, who should bequeath an Ode to his country condi- 
tionally on its being bound up in the same volume with “ Alexander's 
Feast,” “The Bard,” or “The Ode to the Passions.” Such a bequest 
would, nevertheless, be very like Mr. Turner’s. The bequest of Mr. Tur- 
ner, however, subject to its somewhat dravado conditions, has, of course, 
been accepted by the Trustees of the National Gullery,—and its walls now 
exhibit the pictures and the challenge at once. ’ ; 

Recent circumstances have given a curious interest to the piece of self- 
assertion here exhibited, and the question thus raised. The two Turners 
are hung in the great west room of the Gallery, in a place of honour, he- 
tween two of the great Clandes. The Turners are called “ The Building 
of Carthage,” and “ The Sun rising in Mist.” The former is the larger 

icture,—and in point of time the last in execution. ‘“ The Sun rising in 

ist’ was exhibited at the Academy in 1807, and was bought by the artist 
himself at the famous De Tabley sale in 1827. “The Carthage” was ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1815,—and retained by the artist with a view 
even, thus early, it is said, to the bequest which has placed it where it now 
is. Both pictures look well, take their position well, and more resemble 
the productions of a foreign artist dead in the body two centuries ago than 
those of an English artist dead in the body scarcely a year. There are, as 
we have said, recent circumstances assisting towards this effect. The 
Claudes have been cleaned,--it would almost seem by some over-anxious 
admirer of Mr. Turner's genius. We cannot deny that they look some- 
what crude by the side of the untouche@ Englishman. Indeed, so far as 
tone goes, Turner looks the ancient master and Claude the more modern. 

Apart from this, however, it will be asked.—Does Turner stand his posi- 
tion well by the side of Claude? Has the great Frenchman found a rival! 
in the Englishman’? For our own parts we answer, unhesitatingly—that 
he has. In Turner there is a bolder and broader imagination—we speak 
now of the “ Carthage’’--than is to be found in either of the Claudes near 
which it hangs. On the other hand, there is in Claude an adherence to 
Nature—aye, and to Art too—-not to be found in Turner. We will illus- 
trate what we mean by asking the visitor to the Gallery to contrast 
the trees, leaves, and architecture in Claude with the same features in 
either of the Turners. Claude is always faithful amid his generalizing,— 
Turner israrely so. The Englishman masses nature, and trusts to distance. 
Claude looks on nature with more of the eye of a Linneus, and rules in 
his architecture on his canvass like a Wren. Turner is apt to overlook 
minute particulars. Linneus or Hobbema would have loved Claude.— 
Thomson the poet would have revelled in Turner. May we not say that 
the Englishman, in the “Carthage,” is the better poet,—the Frenchman in 
reality the better painter ?—Atheneum, Dec. 18. 





Getrina Marrrep.--During the last summer a little incident transpired 
in one of the Eastern towns, which afforded some amusement to the spec- 
tators at the time, and furnished food for a considerable gossip thereafter. 
It occurred in church, on one of these quiet Sunday afternoons, when all 
the world seems just ready to drop asleep: when the flies buzz lazily on 
the window panes, and the dog lies quietly on the door-stone. 

The afternoon service had ended, and the congregation were arranging 
themselves for the benediction, when, to the great astonishment and mani- 
fest interest of the worshippers, the good parson descended from the pulpit 
to the desk below, and said in a calm, clear voice, “ those wishing to be 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony will now please to come forward.” 
A deep stillness instantly fell over the congregation, broken only by the 
rustling of silk as some pretty little girl orexcited matron changed her po- 
sition, to catch the first view of the couple to be married. No one, how- 
ever, arose, or seemed in the least inclined to arise. Whereupon, the worthy 
clergyman, deeming his first notice unheard or misunderstood. repeated 
the invitation, 

“ Let those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of matrimony now 
come forward.” 

Still no one stirred. The silence became almost audible, and a painful 
sense of the awkwardness of the position was gradually spreading among 
those present, when a yqung gentleman who had occupied a vacant slip in 
the broad aisle during the service, slowly arose, and deliberately walked 
to the foot of the altar. He was good looking and well dressed, but no 
one present knew him, and no female accompanied his travels. When ar- 
rived within a respectable distance of the clergyman, he paused, and with 
a reverent bow stepped to one side of the aisle, but neither said anything 
or seemed at all disconcerted at the idea of being married a/one.—The 
clergyman looking anxidusly around for the bride—who he supposed was 
ygt to arrive—at length remarked to the young gentleman, in an under 
tone, “ The lady, sir, is dilatory !’"-—“ Very, sir.”—** Had we not better de- 
fer the ceremony ?”—*I think not. Do you not suppose she will be here 
soon?” “Me, sir,” said the astonished shepherd, * how should I know of 
your lady’s movements! That is a matter belonging to yourself.” 

A very few moments more were suffered to elapse in this unpleasant 
state of expectancy, when the clergyman renewed his interrogatories. 

“Did the lady promise to attend at the present hour, sir!”’°—‘* What 

y: Why the lady, to be sure, that you are waiting here for.’"—* I did 
not hear her say anything about it,’ was the satisfactory response.—* Then, 
pd may I ask why you are here, and for what purpose you thus trifle in 
ant sanctuary of the Most High a said the somewhat enraged clerical.—*] 
holy Nt Nye a because you invited all those wishing to be united in the 
pe Fe _ - rah panne to step forward, and [happened to entertain such 
very gooddae® ry sorry to have misunderstood you, sir, and wish you a 
condemns uae was uttered with a solemnity of tone very little in ac- 

chante aan Gann twitching of the facial nerves; and when, after the 

one little girl rege - story got wind among the congregation, more than 

as the young by ted that her wishes had not been as boldly expressed 

ne ae eman’s, who had really wished to be “ united in the holy 
mony.""—WV. O. Picayune. 





Dumas, Not Exuaustep.—tn the chronicles 
peat L) baa ge ame will hold a conspicuous place, as the most inex- 
ve ~ 5S . ne A most admirable of romance-writers. Since Lope de 
be Ee, art woo ~ eg rapid writer. Only the other day, in writing 
pte _ “- nr e g° to excuse himself for the delay which had oc- 
oe, — ecution © be promise he made to write an article on Emile 
ye ere occurs this passage, which is almost sublime in its care- 

ess indifference to so trifling an omission as that of seven volumes. “T 
told you, Monsieur, that I would give you a good reason for the eight 
months’ delay which has occurred between the writing of the first and se- 
cond articles on my friend Deschanel ; and here it is: in that eight months 
I have written something like ef volumes. You shake your head, and 
can with difliculty believe me? Let us reckon them up :—Conscienee 
VInnocent, 5 volumes; La Comtesse de Charny, 11; Le Pasteur d’Aas- 
bourn, 6 ; Leone Leona, 2; Mémoires, 8 ; Isaac aquedem 1: Un Gil Blas 
en Californie, 2; Les Drames de la Mer, 2 ;—total, 37. Bon! You see it 
turns out that t ere are thirty-seven volumes instead of thirty : j"espéere 
que * suis beau joueur!” Only Dumas could have written those volumes 
in that time, only Dumas could have spoken of the feat in that tone of 
a. “% pe oe something like thirty volumes, and, 

oning, it turns out that I forgot seven—a ba ! ‘ai 

couple of idle mornings!” “ — 


of the first half of this cen- 


One of the works mentioned in that list, Isaac Laquedem, ought to pique cious reception of the representative of the loyal community of Pitcairn 
the cnriosity of his readers in a remarkable degree, if they are to trust delighed him much, and, added to the sympathy and regard manifested 
what he says of it, in his letter to the Constitutionnel: “ It is the work of towards him by all during his two months’ stay in England, enabled him 
my whole life ; c’est U'@uvre de ma vie! Two-and-twenty years ago, be- | to quit ovr shores with feelings of happiness.—London Paper, Dec. 20. 


lieving myself capable of writing it, I sold it to Charpentier. It was then | 
to be in eight volumes. Two years afterwards, I bought it back again, not | 





MopERATION.—France will have to pay for the Empire. From a caleu- 


feeling myself equal to the task. Since that time, amidst all that I have lation which has just been made of the increase to the budget of expendi- 


work as it ought to be executed, I have, at any rate, in twenty years, | 
studied much, learned much ; all that I have learned of art, of science, of | 
the world, and of men, I shall put into Isaac Laquedem: I a it is the | 
work of my life.” What says the reader to that magnificent Alexandresque | 
flourish? What are we to expect from a work which is to embrace six | 
different civilizations, beginning with Calvary, and ending with our own | 
day? When he promises it in eighteen volumes, we must not express | 
much surprise if it runs to eighteen hundred. Of one thing we are certain, 
that no number of volumes will daunt the Dumas readers. He is the first 


raconteur of Europe. 





New York MERCANTILE Liprary AssocratTion.—Several of the morning 
papers have been betrayed into an error in stating that the Astor Place 
Opera House had been purchased by this association for $150,000, and 
that the papers were signed yesterday afternoon. This is not true. The 
Astor Place Opera House has been bought by Messrs. Wilson G. Hunt and 
Edm. Coffin, two old and tried friends of this institution, and it is their in- 
tention to let the association have it at the price they have paid, which is 
considerably less than the sum mentioned. The stockholders have not, 
however, as yet signified their intention to purchase the property ; nor, if 
they had, would they be able to do so, without an amendment of their 
charter, which authorizes to hold only about $100,000 worth of real 
estate, an amount which scarcely exceeds the value of their present pos- 
sessions. With the legislature’s permission, the stockholders will un- 
doubtedly have an opportunity of occupying the Astor Place Opera House 
—u most desirable location for the purpose, by the way—if they are wil- 
ling to pay the price which the property cost Messrs. Coffin and Hunt. 
The association held its annual meeting last evening, in Clinton Hall, 
Hon. Charles King. of Columbia College, presiding. The report of the 
Treasurer for the past year states the amount of receipts at $10,127 25, 
which is an increase of $1,545 46 over those of the year previous. There is 
at present a balance of $1,592 67 in the treasury. 
The report of the President, Mr. George Peckham, was read next. It 
represented the library to be ina most prosperous condition, 4,346 volumes 
having been added to it during the year. his is an increase of 1,389 vol- 
umes on the previous year. Of these 190 were presented to the Society. 
The amount paid for new books was $664 73—Evening Post, 12th. inst. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 212, By K. 8. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 211. 


White. Black. 
1. Rtks P cb. | K tks R ch. (best.) 
2. K to Kt4ch. K to K 4. 
3. RtoQ 3dis. ch. Q tks B. 
4. RtoQ5ch. R tks R. 
5. Ktto B 6 checkmate. 


-— > - 


A Marine Monster IN THE THAMES —On Monday last, the 20th ult., a 
little mudlark, named David Muggeridge, while wandering around the 
oozy quagmire on the opposite side of the river, nearly opposite to Duke- 
shore, known by the name of Cuckold’s Point, beheld, to his amazement, 
an extraordinary commotion near the centre of it. The mud flew up in 
clouds, and, falling backwards, the whole place exhibited the appearance 
of a boiling cauldron, while it was shaken as if by an earthquake. With 
great courage, under the circumstances, the little fellow approached near 
enough to see some immense reptile writhing and twisting in manifold 
contortions and sinuosities. In a short time a number of persons assembled, 
armed with a variety of weapons, who, after asharp but short conflict, sue- 
ceeded in despatching the monster. Many of the assailants were overthrown 
and terribly besplashed with mud. It proved to be a congor-eel of large 
size, 13 feet in length, and of proportionate girth. It is now exhibiting in 
Rotherhithe, where it is attracting great crowds. About fourteen years 
ago an eel of the same kind was caught by some ballast-getters, but such 
captures are very unfrequent. ° 


LAMARTINE IN Distress.--The literary world is much occupied with the 
pecuniary difficulty into which the éite of its members are at this moment 
plunged, in consequence of the sluggish state of literature. Poor Lamar- 
tine’s pet estate has just been put up for sale, and he is obliged to quit his 
apartment in Paris for one of less pretension in a cheaper part of the city. 
Every one laments this change, although his Platonic flirting with the Re- 
public has done us all so much harm. What might have been his destiny 
had he but had the courage to woo and win her openly and like a man? 
He has acted like his own hero. Spent whole months in ¢téte-a-téte with 
his own sweetheart, and treated her like a stranger, never learning, until 
she was gone for ever, how much and how truly he had loved her. It is 
one of the saddest spectacles of our day to behold this great genius re- 
duced in the decline of years and talent to all the petty shifts and resour- 
ces which are the lot of beginners in the career of poesy—not of those who, 
like himself, having earned popularity, fame, and fortune, only to outlive 
them all. 


Tue DECORATIONS FoR SYDENHAM CrystaL Patace.—A letter has been 
received by Messrs. Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt from the Baron Von 
Klenze of Munich, who, during their visit to that town, kindly undertook 
to intercede with King Louis of Bavaria for permission to mould some of the 
chief works of sculpture belonging to the public galleries and monuments. 
Baron Von Klenze reports that the interest which his Majesty feels in the 
Sydenham undertaking—as a step in the same direction as his own insti- 
tution of the Glyptothek—is so great, that he has granted in its favour the 
permission which he has hitherto refused even to the Governments of Eu- 
rope. The works which will be thus for the first time brought under the 
knowledge of the English public are “ Schwanthaler’s Victories ;” a colos- 
sal figure from the monument of Kelhain, by Halbig ; and the finest antique 
sculptures of the Glyptothek, the private property of the King. The Acad- 
emy of Munich has kindly granted permission to mould the colossal head 
of Bavaria, by Schwanthaler. 


Tus Cuarars or Prreamy’s Istanp.—The Rev. G. H. Nobbs, lately 
ordained chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island, sailed from Southampton by La 
Plata on Friday last for Navy Bay, whence he will proceed to Valparaiso, 
where he expects to meet Rear-Admiral Moresby, of the Portland who has 
promised to convey him to Pitcairn, It is thought that he will have to 
travel 10000 miles before he rejoins his flock, Previously to quitting 
Southampton Mr. Nobbs was honoured with an interview with Prince Al- 
bert at Osborne-house. His Royal Highness afterwards presented him to 
the Queen, who showed him much kindness and condescension, The gra- 





written, at the bottom of all that I have written, and I have written 700 _ ture for Senate, Council of State, Legislature Body, new Ministries, and 
volumes and 50 dramas, (!!) this idea has lived within me, and the eight | extra salaries, and the amount of the Civil List, &c., it appears that the 
volumes have grown to eighteen. Although still unable to execute this country will have nearly twenty millions to pay annually more th in 


the time of Louis Philippe. The Senatus Consultum settling the Empe- 
ror’s civil list is officially promulgated. The Emperor is to have one 
million sterling per annum, besides all the Royal palaces, parks, forests, 
&e. 1,500,000 francs per annum is allotted for the Imperial Princes, and 
the amount of dowry for the future Empress is left for after consideration. 
The total amount to be expended is 25,000,000 francs. The administration 
of the Civil List is entrusted to M. Fould, with the title of Minister of 
State and Minister of the Household.— Paris Letter. 





Tue Eprveurca Review.—The gentleman who is to replace Mr. Empson 
in the editorship of the Edinburgh Review is Mr. C reorge Cornewall Lewis 
—long the Whig financial secretary at the Treasury—and on three occasions 
the unsuccessful candidate for election into the present Parliament. Mr, 
Lewis is favourably known as an author—is distinguished for his know- 
ledge of political economy—and though not himself a contributor to the 
higher classes of literature, is said to appreciate literature in all its 
branches with a hearty and discriminating relish. In his hands, therefore, 
the Edinburgh may probably again become more a representation of 
general literature than it was under Mr. Empson’s management. Lord 
Monteagle (Spring Rice) is elsewhere named as the temporary Editor.— 
Atheneum. 





Dovsty CreprraBLe.—An amusing story, illustrative of the religion of 
of military promotion, is told in the new work, entitled Reminiscences 
of an Emigrant Milesian. “ An Trish half-pay Colonel, named Stack, 
obtained an interview with the Duke of York, seeking for promotion to the 
rank of Major-General. On being introduced to theCCommander-in-Chief, 
he was honoured with the expression of the Duke’s usual politeness, and 
the customary question, “ Well, Colonel, what can I dofor you?” “I per- 
ceive, sir,” replied Stack, “that there is a brevet coming out, in which I 
hope to be included. Iam the senior Colonel in his Majesty’s service.” 
“ True, Colonel Stack ; but give me leave to ask you of what religion are 
you?” “Tam of the religion of a Major-General.” The Duke bowed, 
and Stack was gazetted. 





A Rovat Propuecy.—We believe we happened to be in the advance of 
our contemporaries in anticipating her Majesty’s latest addition to the 
Royal nursery ; and we think we shall not err in again speculating so far 
upon the subject as to forotel that another interesting event will, in all hu- 
man probability, take place in April next. The importance of such mat- 
ters, of course, depends exactly upon how they are regarded ; but we, as 
loyal subjects, congratulate the nation upon the prospect of another in- 
crease to the Royal Family, without venturing to comment further upon 
so peculiar a topic.—London Atlas, Dec. 25. 





Critics, Beware! M. Frederick Lemaitre, the well-known actor, ap- 
peared, on Saturday, before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, to com- 
plain of M. Besseliévre, for having written, and of M. Villemessant for 
having published in the Cronique, an article charging him with subjecting 
theatres to heavy loss by neglecting to fulfil his engagements and other- 
wise attacking him in his professional capacity. The tribunal condemned 
M. Besseliévre to 300f. fine, M. Villemessant, who made default, to 500f. 
fine, and both jointly to 1,000f. damages.— Galignani. 





Epvcation tx IRELAND.—Educationin Ireland has made a marked pro- 
gress since 1850. By the last Report of the National Commissioners we 
find that no less than 252 schools were taken into connexion with the na- 
tional system in 1851. During that year there were 520,401 pupils on the 
rolls ; and there were on the 3lst of March, 1852, 5822 teachers of both 
sexes in the service of the Board. The number of schools in operation in 
November last was 4795—an increase of 91 over last year. There were 
4434 schools under separate management, and 175 under joint management 
of persons of different religious persuations, 





NEWFOUNDLAND AND NEw York.—The steamer Merlin, from St. Johns, 
N. B., has arrived at Boston, bringing the agent of the New York Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, who reports that Newfoundland will be well represented. 
It is thought that the inhabitants and the Legislature tegether will raise 
£500 for the purpose. An Esquimaux will be sent, and also representa- 
tives of the seal. fishery, specimens of skill, industry, mineralogy, &c. 


NOTICE. 


Nor ‘E IS HEREBY GIVEN, to all parties, that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 
ment Mining Licence of Nine Square Miles, and has the right of entry from the owners of the 
soil to work all Mines and Minerals on the land, wow illegally and forcibly taken possession of by 
the Albert Mining Company, in Hillsboro, Province of New Brunswick, and that the property now 
being abstracted by said Company will be followed and attached by him wherever found—Suits 
having been instituted to eject said parties from the premises. REUGENE LE GAL, 

Jan. 15—Im, 26 William Street, New York. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 


NOR THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, (Protestant Episcopal.) Hamilton, Canada 

West. Salary will depend upon the qualification of the person engaged, but it is desired to ob- 

tain the services of an experienced and talented professor to whom an q jon will 

be given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hamilton, and would be likely 
to receive large encouragement. 





























A 








Applications stating qualifications and references to be add d i diately to the Incumbent 
or Churchwardens, Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Hamitton, Jan. 7, 1853. if. 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, BTC. OF THE 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


MBRACING a view of their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 

Slave and Free Labour, Slavery institations, Products, ete. of the South ; together with His- 
torical and Statistical Sketches of the different States and Cities of the Union—Statistics of the 
United States’ Commerce and Manufactures, from the ea: liest periods, compared with other leading 
powers—the results of the returns of the different Census Returns since 1790, and returns of the 
Census of i550, on Population, Agriculture and General Industry, ete., with an Appenes. 3 vols, 
By J. D. b. De Bow. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, ete, 

To be obtained at the office of De Bow’s Review, Merchants’ Exahange, Royal Street, New Or 
leans ; 79 John Street, New York ; cor. Broad and Bay Sts., Charleston, or from the leading Book - 
sellers in all of the large Cities of the Union. 

BGP De bow’s Review—published monthly at New Orleans—Devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Internal Improvements and Literature. $5 per annum, 


CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


29 Beekman Street, New York. 


TS Subseribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
best quality,) necessary for complete Printing Establishments. 


JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 2m. 


REMOVAL. 
R. H. CALDWELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones: 


Street. 











NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


NOR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan (within 

one mile of the great Cataract), recently occupied by his Excellency Lord Elgin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 60 feet front by 40 feet deep, with wing extending back and 
cellar underneath the whole. Stabli for eight horses ; Carriage, Wash, and W fouses, with 
Barn and excellent Well of Water. “Fhe Garden, well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and 
Ornamental Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a half; commanding a beautiful park 
view, and possessing all the advant of the vicinity of the village of Drummond: ille in Post 
Office, Churches, &e., &e. Being perfectly healthy, the situation is peculiarly adapted for the re- 
sidence of a gentleman’s family, or genteel Boarding House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.— 
Apply if by letter (post paid) to Mr. R. 8. Buchanan, New York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli- 
citors, Toronto; or to Mr. W. O. Buchanan, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acros 
additional land can be had if desired. Dec. 25—3 mos. 


; EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. ‘x 


FOREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co’s Great American Express; 
19 Wall Street, New York. *B. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following branches 

business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world. The Collee- 
tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
business conneeted therewith. Drafts furnished for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland. Letters of Credit issued in England, 
which are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack 
ages forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
confidential business transacted with fidelity and dispatch. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 











NGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS.—Subseriptions re- 

J ceived and Papers Mailed regularly to any part of the United States, or British rovinces, 

Sree of Postage, at the following reduced rates—INustrated London News, Weekly Di tch Bell's 

Life, $10 per year in advance ; Punch, $6 ; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, $3 50; Dickens Vonse- 

hold Words, $3 50; Reynolds’ Miscellany, $3 50; and all the other Popular Journals published in 

the three kingdoms, at equally low rates. Subscriptions also received for all the Magazines—Tait’s 

Magazine, Fraser’s Magazine, Bentley’s Miscellany, Dublin University Magazine ; London Quar- 

terly, Westminster, and Edinburgh Reviews, &¢. For further information respecting the price of 
subscription of Newspapers and Magazines not stated above, address, post paid, 

A. DOWLING & CO., 
Newspaper and Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St., New York. 





. ~, : uric C in 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capta 
kere Nye,— his Steamship will t with the United States Mails for Europe ws tively 
on Saturday, Jar-iary 224, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth soured till paid for. at a and comfort, apply @ 
For freight or passage, baving unequa accommodations for elegance anc fort, 
fais a EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall street. 


Passergers are requested to be on =r 
t 





136 A.M. 
The Steamship BALTIC will succeed Pac rie, and sail February 5th, 183. 
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C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEBSBRS, 


No. 35 Wall Street, 
CHRISTOPHER 8. BOURNE? NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 








IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


tly been made by Dr. Wiener, of No. 28 Barclay Street, (who 

A ml co dy a Bm practice as an Oculist in’ New York,) by which Piles can 
be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without ‘pain or imposing restraint from business, 
He is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gentlemen holding ex- 
alted positions in society. : 

Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler iby letter post paid) the length 
of time they have suffered from Piles can be successfully treated by him. 

Nov. 6—Am. Office hours from eight o’clock, A. M. to two P. ™. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY FOR JANUARY, NOW READY.? 
PRICE 2 CENTS A NUMBER—$3 PER ANNUM. 


“ The new magazine certainly justifies the wasmest anticipations of the friends of the enterprise 
The introductory chapter is very ] and clever. It is easy to believe that the services of 
some of our most distinguished authors are enlisted in this enterprise.’’—Journal of Commerce. 

* Jt is published in beautiful style, and if as much care and judgment are expended upon the 
future numbers, it will unque y attain to an immense cirenlation. All tastes will find some 
thing to gratify them in this exeellent number.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

«* We consider it worthy of special attention."’—Toronto Colonist. 

“The Magazine, for the most is full of commonsense, rich in matter, and lively in style, 
showing excellent tact in the selection of its topics and in the way they are treated, free from drowsy 
scholarship and pedantic refinements, and by its youthful pith and enterprise ‘* bound to go ahead. 
—Triiune. . 

“It will be welcomed by all who desire to see an original magazine, containing articles from our 
best American writers. It is commenced in the right spirit: it has the approval and encourage- 
ment, and will receive the aid of our best writers ; it has capital and business talent and experience 
to sustain it ; and it will undoubtedly find a wide circulation. The number before us contains a 
variety of papers, some of them of great excellence.’’— Norfolk Journal. 

“ Its first bound places it among the excellent. The publishers also have exhibited a nice and 
discriminating taste in getting it up. Its mechanical app is as near perfect as one could 
desire. But above all, it is afforded at an extremely low price, when we consider the great expense 
which has been, and will continue to be, incurred in its publication.”’—Syracuse Journal. 

“* The moment our eye glanced at the page of this beautiful magazine, we exclaimed : ‘* The 

lack wood 1 and the further perusal of its contents did not belie the exclamation. Is 
has matter of the highest style, as well as of the most attractive variety.”’—Ch. Inquirer. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 











THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT—A BIOGRAPHY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NO. 200 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT.—Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kings- 
‘wood Hill, by Wm. Arthur, A. M., one vol. 12mo., paper cover, 50c., cloth, 75c. 

This is a book for the busy. It is an admirable volume to which men from the counting-house 
or the shop may turn, feeling that it concerns themselves, and is worthy of their high ap robation. 
Although a Commercial Biography, it 4s all the interest of a romance, and it inculeates 
those souud, substantial, healthy principles of mercantile success which every parent would desire 
his sons to ure, at the same it furnishes a memoir of one of the most active and enterpris- 
ng of E merchants. 


NEW BOOKS FOR FIRESIDE READING 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
HOME SCENES AND HEART TRIALS. By Grace Aguilar. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
NiGKRNACKs FROM AN EDITOR'S TABLE.—By L, Gaylord Clark. With Illusira- 
REUBEN MEDLICOTT. By the Author of “ Bachelor of Albany,” &c. 12mo. Paper, 50 cts. 
uP COUNTRY LETTERS. Edited by Prof. , National Observatory. 12mo. Paper 50 


cents, cloth 75 cents. 

A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; or, The Nepaul Amb dor at Home. By Lawrence 
Olyphant. 16mo. cloth 50 cents, 

STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. With thoughts on the good and evil 
. Be H.P. Tappan. 2 vol. $175. 

TIME AND TIDE; or Strive and Win. By A. 8. Roe. 12mo., paper 50c., cloth 75c. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON and the Pedlingtonians. By John Poole. 2 vol. $1. 

BARHAM’S INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 50 cents. 

HORACE SMITH’S GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 50 cents. 

GRACE AGUILAR’S DAYS OF BRUCE, 2 vol. Paper $1, cloth $1 50. 

MADELINE—A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. Paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

HEART’S UNVEILED; or, I knew you would like Him. By Mrs. Seymour. Paper 50 cents, 
cloth 75 cents. 

MARGARET CECIL ; or, I can because I ought. By Cousin Kate. Paper 50c., cloth 75c. 

THE USE OF SUNSHINE. By the Author of the “ Maiden Aunt.” Paper 50c., cloth 75¢. 

BASIL—A Story of Mndern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins, 1 vol. 12mo. Paper 5vc., cloth 75e. 














APPLETON’S 
MECHANIOCS’S MAGAZINE & ENGINEER'S JOURNAL, 
FOR JANUARY, 1853. 


This most pays Magazine for Mechanics and Engineers commences the Third Volume with the 
t number, which will be sound in many respects still more deserving the favour of the friends 
yof mechanical science. Each number will in future be illustrated by a large steel plate, of itselt 
worth the price of the Magazine. 
Trems.—The M ine may 
wt Three Dollars a year, or twenty-five cents per number. 
The annual volume is now bound in cloth—price $3 50. Muslin covers may be obtained of the 
The publishes will supply ‘ 
pu rs will supply speci bers g ly to eq and postmasters. 
Clubs of two persons at Five Dollars a year, or five persons at Ten Dollars. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER, 


Lien ry ~ Lines of the World—History of Machines for Working Metal, &o.—On Oblique or 
Twisteed Driving Bands—Iliustrated. The Diagonal Principle in Ship Building, illustrated. Foot 
Bearings, illustrated. Tllingworth’s Adjustable Eccentric, illustrated. The Iron Trade in Scot- 
land—Construction and Machinery of the Albany Iron Works— Allen & Well’s Adjustable Cut-off, 
steel plates. Patent Cases—Woodworth’s Planing Machine—Steam and Loeomotion—Fire Grates 
of Marine Boilers—The New English Patent Law—List of Pateut Claims—Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Association—Caloric Ship ‘‘ Erriesson’’—Steamship John L. Stephens—War Steamer Princeton 
—Comparative safety of Foreign Railways—New Metal—New Ruilroad Brake—World’s Fair in 
Dublin—Notices and Correspondence. 


dial, 








D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 200 Broadway. 
THACKERAY’S LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, published on Thursday— 
THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON: A Romance of the past Century. By Wm. M. Thacke 
a vols. l6mo., cloth, $1 


is is one of the best of "Thackeray's admirable tales, and is marked with all his peculiar 
eharacteristics.”’ 


D. A. & Co. publish by the same Author—uniform 
CONFESSIONS OF FITZ-BOODLE AND MAJOR GAHAGAN. 50 cents. 
MEN’S WIVES. 50 cents. 
A SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY and other Tales. 50 cents. 
THE B OF SNOBS. 50 cents. 
THE LLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 50 conts. 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 

NEARLY READY. 

A LEGEND OF THE RHINE, REBECCA AND ROWENA, &c. 





THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 
. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, publish this day, Part II. Price 25 cents, 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, Y y 
ot Rrors, 39 LT... OF THOMAS MOORE. Edited by 
NEARLY READY. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 
THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY. ° By Miss McIntosh. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 
1. SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems. By James Linen. $1 
II. NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A V : y B. E. 0 
It. THE PRETTY PLATE, A from St. Soisna. By B. E. O'Meara. 2 vols. $2. 


y Darley. 68 cents. 
a ON THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. By Thomas 


rai . it. 
V. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. ByT y 5 

VI. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H, W. pte ge hy | < 

VII. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. hy Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 

VIII, REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. 


IX. DISC OvERY “AND EXP 
¥ y AD LORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VY A 7 
Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and pany Ly 7 John Gt 
ea ; with a fac-simile of the newly vered Map of Marquette. 8vo. cloth antique $2 00 
X. THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author o! “Lady Alice,” * Alban,” &c. * '12mo. 
XI. COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES B 
IMALS. By James W. Redfield, M.D., with 330 Illustrations. at yt gl 
xu. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, MA. 2 vols. i2mo. 
XIII. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Houssaye Autho 
; ye, r of ‘‘Men and Wo- 
z Peg eres 2 vols Ham. et ad engraved Portraits of Voltaire and Madame de 
‘A ME; Or, CHES OF LIVING N 
XV. THE MASTER BUILDER: Or Life at « Trade. By Day Keine LS. lime, cloth, $1 80. 
e $1 ‘ 


nis Life on a Farm,” vol. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
XVI. HAGAR a. of To-day. ae: tee author of “Clovernook,’”’ “ Lyra and 


. 5 vol. le 
XVII. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete editi 
XVII. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE “BS 
IX. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75 cents. 
X. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed $1 
XI. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1.5 ~~ 
(II. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 
(III. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. $75 cents. 

ISA: A Pilgri " By Cues Chesebro. c 
'V. LECTURES AND MISGELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25 
VI. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszky). $1 25. 
(VII. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIllra CENTURY (Houssaye). 2vols. $2 50 

Iil. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. ; ' 
[XIX. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. §1. 
(XX. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 50 cents, 
_XXI. WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. “51 25. 

I. CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. $1. 
VARS GH PAE ODOREIGIES we cua cassie PLS 
. «be b 4 y Vv. J. le 
XXXV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols, each $2. _ 
In Press: 


I. ge te ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


1. 
H. W. Herbert. 





ee ee ee 
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II. ae, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. M. SEWARD. 8 


Ill. BASBADUEE WYVIL, = Historical Romance of 1661. By Henry W. Herbert. A new 


by the Author. In one vol. $1 25. 
IV. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND, ' 
By H W. ede, Zi ae’ 2 Historical Romance of the days of Wischeraft. 


v. A NEW WORK ON THE UNITED STATES, by Madame Pulstky. 2 vols. 12mo. $250. 


<a . 5 Tea kal Forse 


e 
d of booksellets, periodical agents, or from the publishers, 





January 15 





MRS. KIRELAND’S NEW WORE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau St., N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE HOME CIRCLE: AN ORIGINAL WORK. 


By Mrs. ©. M. KirKtaxp. Elegantly illustrated with Steel Engravings, from Desigus by H. 
Hillard and Dallas. 1 vol. 8vo., in cloth ex. gilt, $3 50, and Morocco ex. $5 50. 














Conrents.—Reading for Amusement—Philosophical Novels—Authors—Lion Hunting—Auto 
hs—Literary Women--About Presents—Fashionable and Unfashionable—Neatness—Lending 
Mrs. Pell’s Pilgri e—Sense, nd uncor Si or a Country Minister's 


a mmon . 
Day—Economy—Comfort—Faith and Fortune—Mistakes from Experience—Recollections of Rural 
e in the West—Spring in the Woodlands—Is patience a virtue * 

‘“* A charming collection, each article of which may afford pleasant oceupation, with food for con- 
versation, to a Home Circle of a winter's evening. The illustrations are original, and of the most 
spirited in design and exquisite in execution.”’"—N. Y. Home Journal, 

* The volume is exceedingly beautiful, both in contents and embellishment.’’—Mrs. Sigourney. 


MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK; 
Or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Manners, with Sketches of Western Life. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly 
lustrated—uniform with the above. 
‘* Mre. Kirkland is one of our most agreeable female writers, and in this volume we are presented 
with some of her most attractive sketches.’’— Presbyterian. 


“They are written in Mrs. Kirkland’s best vein. The illustrations, typography and binding are 
very elegant.”.—New York Commercial. - 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

4 Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel. With 25 fine Engravings from original designs by Darley. 
1 vol. 8vo. In cloth gilt, $4, and Morocco extra, $6. (This volume is beautifully complete in all 
respects.) 

** The illustrations by Darley are in admirable keeping with its varied themes.’’—Jndependent. 

“ An Edition with unusual artistic excellence in design, making altogether one of the handsomest 
books of the Season.’’—N. Y. Observer. 

“* The illustrations are among the most pleasing and highly finished of the many with which Mr. 


Darley’s fertile pencil has furnished us ; it is one of the most sumptuous issues of the American 
Press.’’—N. Y¥. Courier & Enquirer. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
ence and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly increased by the addition of 
the best reading of the day. 


The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
gg 8 ee £200,000 | Surre.us AnD Reservep Funp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
vase Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 

Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. . 
Josern GatLiarp, Jr., Esq. E. F. SAnpeRson, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. Hami.ton, Jr., Eeq. 
,Wittiam 8S. Wetmore, Esq. 

Aux. HAMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
Sir Tuomas Beqnarp Bircn, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samve. Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman, 
Tuomas BrockLesank, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 

William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 


George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson ~ 


Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bovtt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Witrram Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce Freperick Youn, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. P 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin Bev 
Maithew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ross D. Ma ies. B ., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


Grorer Barciay, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. 


Bensamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
i. . " 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
| hag Bay on in| —, ween State ie, will receive proposals for Insurance a 
div yenera! ency, No. ti } f 
ated hag ee ey gency, 7 all street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate 
The Locai board of Directors meet every Wednesda 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. 


i M 
—— setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 


extra premium. 
y for transaction of current business. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
George Barclay, C. E. Habicht 
James Boorman, F. C. Tucker,' 
John J. Palmer, A. G. Stout,” 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. . 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8S. S. KEENE. 


x C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhil!, London. 
ae CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
S INSTITUTION offers the assured ver 7 * 

\ maa ns guarantees n/t 10 Keys ad y many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 
olicies will hereafter ssued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa t i xt - 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of oa half of HF fn - 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 


pA mn half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
vratue, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examinati 8 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. nh taal 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Trbor, 


y ) J 
E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, ohn Rawson, 


Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay a 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
a § B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.’ Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
J. Flanagan. 


Halifax N. B............. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 


8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Gh oem, Bs G onc cccces { as iene, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . Se Pe..2. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
° N.S 


" E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained amoiig Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent 

H member of the Medical Profession of this city the following astiensanal of he name Sana 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. ’ - 

FReTUBOmtaL— From Goo LA Dexter, M. D., Professor of gee &e. 

y examined and in many cases “ine | 
=, a wy happy to . hy teimony in & nee the m _ which you presented 
as nm a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at o 
~ 77 mee mild and plea- 
Rpeciene! shou! aa ay a the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
* In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bo 
usual , F Y, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aeorta eee 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children disguise 
them as you may, in many cases- however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons visiting 
pods wy ti}. f el rs phat nd a —— i much value. The facility with which f 
y » ne i 
pm AT gpa ft 4 } 4. y it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
] 


Wow York, Messh Bet, 10st. (Signed GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. Dd. 4 

pF Rm and retail, by JAMES TARR Paice ao a spd 
No, BB Greenwich tee, corner of Warren nnn ne eee ana Apothecary, 
Wenn ict Acta catamaran, Wo 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal ¢ i Gcougiout the Unde eee 








HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “|MERLIN.” W.S mmMani 
for Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday, Febrany 7th, 1853, at n a J ” Py oe 


Passage Money to Bermuda. ................. 
Do. do. MIN chia a254 06's <6 Xssnp Gabe, 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


i E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, NewjYork, 


ig Sepa cmerenomennpces 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 






Te ATRIA III 4 0.05 00 00 00000000 20050 oces setcccees Capt. Wesr. 
TD EEE» 0.06 06 00% 00006 600 bb 00 06b er dew eendes Capt. Nyz. 

ty Sn... sn bees Ade Dea Seta ba Se Obie Capt. Lucs.” 
SND DAMMIT, 9 ow 0, 0.04.90 0:00:06 06) 05 00650509 6020 ches Capt. Comstocn. 
The ADRIATIC . ....... ee eeeee bivenbivmandubataa Japt. GRarTon. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has beom 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ac- 
c dations for p ers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
























Saturday,........ January ......8, Wednesday,........ January... . 12, 1853- 
Saturday,........ January ......22 Wednesday,........ January . gs * 
Saturday,........ February... ...5, Wednesday,........ February....9, ‘* 
Saturday,........ February .... .1f p Wednesday,........ February ...23, “ 
Saturday,........ Maren .......; She Wednesday : »_ 
Soturday,........MareR....... _— Wednesday “ 
Saturday,........ GEES a. Wednesday re 
Saturday,........ eee 4, “ Wednesday wo 
Saturday,......../ April ....+0..0m Wednesday 
Saturday,........ Fee ae... Wednesday ci 
Saturday,........ Jay _— Wednesday, . os 
Saturday,..,.....Jume......... _ = Wednesday, . ” 
Saturday,........ i ceie mains 2, ‘ Wednesday, . = 
Saturday,........« lee. Be Wednesday, . sy 
Saturday,. ...... PS a Wednesday, . . 
Saturday,........ August ....... — ey Wednesday, . 
Saturday,........ August....... pees Wednesday, ° 
Saturday,........ September .....3, ** Wednesday ee 
Saturday,........ September ....17, “* Wednesday ve 
Saturday,........ Oerener os Wednesday “ 
Saturday,........October....... _» * Wednesday ed 
Saturday,........ October ......29, “ Wednesday o 
Saturday,........ November,.... — hy Wednesday, 
Saturday,........ November. .... 26, ** Wednesday, a 
Saturdaa,........ December,....10, ** Wednesday, oa 
Saturday...” 11. _ December... 24, “ Wednesday, 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D a COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
2. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


=~ stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
erein, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 









Chief Cabin Passage ..... ee . . $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ........6..00+5+ 810 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. .. 2.2... 6.05 eee $100 | Second Cabin Passage......... 0.000 ++. SO8 
Bg@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Gugistes Co 

Arabia... ... 6... cece cee ees Capt. JUDKINS. | America,..... 0.6.0 eee ceee eens Capt. Lartcs. 

ersia, oo _ Rrrie. | Europa, .... 6... eee ee eee Capt. SHanNon. 
Asia, . Capt. FE. G. Lor. | Canada, ..........-+.. +2. +++. Capt. Lane- 
Africa, kat .. Capt, Hamrison. | Niagara,.... 2.66.0. 6c eee eee Capt. Stons. 
a vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

Ww. 

From 

Canada, ........ ee ae 0 00 saceeees + Wednesday. .. aese January 5th, 
ST ath b:S0:0 40.00 ba 9 ..-New York ° . Wednesday. ... 2... ee eee January 12th, ri 
Bc ccccsoseuwe in 0000000 000004 Wednesday. ........... .. January 19th, : 
Arabia ...... anewneens New York.. ose. + Wednesday,............. January 26th, 
Ps os c0ntentenss Bost 00 o s OEE: cocceccccoeecs Febru’y “had 
DS PR New York............ Wedmesday. .........00555 Febru’y 9th, ‘ 
Be 6b stecaveeces Nes 5 5 Ha06'8 46 oe Es 00.0 06. kn 06-664 Febru’y 16th, *“* 
Asia .... ON RRO, Febru'y 2d. * 


Berths not — ~ until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on rd. 

The cleme of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, by tee] 
Precioys Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


E. CUNARD. 


““Por freight or passage, apply t 
| a 0 
‘or freight or pply 4 Bowling Green. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the ney of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Port th to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. London. 

Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15] Mar. 3, June 23, Oct. 13 
Victoria, Champion, | Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 27 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6] Aprill4, Aug. N 

Ocean — Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20| Jan. 6, Apr Aug 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Fagle, Moore, Mar. 24, July 14, Nov. 3] Jan. 20, » Sept. 1, Dec. 22 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 23, Nov. 17 | Feb. ay 26, Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dec. 1| Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin e is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adalt, without wines and 
wn Neither the Cotas nor owners of these packets will be nsible for letters, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, ? 
FE. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, § 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TH following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 





Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live: I. 
Constellation,.. ..... .Allen,. ... April 11,. Aug. 11. .Dee. 11 | Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 26 
Waterloo,..........-Harvey... Feb. 11, .June ll, .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26, July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley, . . Jan. 11,.May 11, Sept. 11 | Feb. 26. .June 26, Oct. 26 
West Point,........./ Allen, ....0 200% Mar. 11, July 11,,Fov. 11] Apr. 26... Aug. 26, .Dec. 26 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and yy ey and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the Gays of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool. ........+.+4++ $75 
a to New York.......... 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 










New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, > Peeews- 
Follansbee, master. *) 6th October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, § 4 = 
Bragdon, master. d 16th November. 

RY. N | GER ere 16th April. 

MERCURY, New Clipper.) kadai a Rika Weer atte es 16th Angust. 
Venn, master. lst November .......cccccocceccccee€ 19th December. 

Ist April ..... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, aah Tenia aa 16th September. 
Willard, master. ANB su: 5 v 208 Chaainas tied 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of p rs, and ded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

161 Pearl street. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows - 
FYROM PHILADELPHIA, 


City of Manchester. .........6 66. ce eee ee eee Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853. 
City of Glasgow . 1. cece cee eee ee tenes Thursday, Feb’y wd 
City of Manchester ..........-ccsececcecees Thursday, Mar. bid 
City of Glasgow ......... ce ceeer eee cees cee Thursday, Mar. 31, ‘“ 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Clay OF GIAO «oo cc ccrccccces cocsvonies Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1853. 
ge Tree Wednesday, Feb. 2, “ 
Ee 4 ee Wednesday, Mar. ™ 
City of Manchester ......... 0.0.0 ccccceees Wednesday, Mar. 30, “* 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55;—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or 


ly to 
apply THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
—— GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 
1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,RosBert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 15th day of January instant, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .... +--+ ++. s+ +++ $90 
= (Midship do.) . . . 





No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or \liquors, which will be supplied om board at 
moderate prices. ie a 

a su mn. ight or a lo 

Carries rgeo For freig' passage apply J. MeSYMON, 

38 Broadway, N. Y. 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, bnt te 

communicate at once with the Agent. 


GEE 0 07 Fe 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





NT 
——— 








